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ABSTRACT 



The Fluency First in English as a second language (ESL) 
project at City College (New York) began as a result of the high failure rate 
among ESL writing students at the college, and the fact that this kept many 
students from entering the regular college courses. Revision on the ESL 
reading and writing curricula, beginning in 1987, focused on incorporating 
the whole language approach to developing fluency and resulted in a 
significant departure from conventional ESL pedagogy. Faculty workshops were 
developed, and subsequent implementation of changes in ESL teaching resulted 
in improved student writing and in higher student success rates. The new 
curriculum was formalized and training was offered more broadly and 
consistently. Course repetition rates have declined substantially, 
college-level writing test passing rates have increased from 33 percent to 70 
percent, and the ESL passing rate in freshman composition courses has almost 
doubled. ESL teachers express satisfaction with the curriculum, faculty 
workshops, and student progress. Students have evaluated the program 
positively, and teachers from other parts of the country have responded 
enthusiastically to conference presentations about the approach. (MSE) 
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SUMMARIES 



The increasing number of ESL students at City College, CUNY, 
who were not prepared for college level reading and writing 
spurred the CCNY ESL faculty to revise its curriculum to emphasize 
developing fluency first rather than correctness, a radical 
transformation of ESL instruction with implications for the way 
speakers of minority dialects are taught. In our three years we 
trained almost seventy ESL teachers in the Fluency First approach, 
collected data on the results of implementing this approach, and 
disseminated information about the approach at conferences and in 
professional publications . 

Dr. Elizabeth Rorschach 
Dr. Adele MacGowan-Gilhooly 
Department of ESL, R 5/218 
City College , CUNY 
138th & Convent Avenue 
New York, New York 10031 
phone: 212-650-6291/6289 

fax: 212-650-7649 

e-mail: egrcc@cunyvm.cuny.edu 

TITLES OF PROJECT REPORTS /PRODUCTS : 

Final report: Fluency First in ESL (attached) 

Other products: Achieving Fluency in English . Achieving 

Clarity in English, both by A. MacGowan-Gilhooly (Kendall-Hunt, 
1991); Fluency First: A Whole Language Guidebook for ESL and BW 
Teachers . by E. Rorschach; several articles listed in the 
appendix . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Project Title: Fluency First in ESL 

Grantee Organization: The City College of the City University of 

New York 

Project Directors: 

Dr. Elizabeth Rorschach 
Dr. Adele MacGowan-Gilhooly 
Department of ESL, R 5/218 
City College, CUNY 
138th & Convent Avenue 
New York, New York 10031 
phone: 212-650-6291/6289 

fax: 212-650-7649 

e-mail: egrcc@cunyvm.cuny.edu 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Fluency First started as a result of concern over the high 
failure rate among ESL writing students at City College and the 
fact that this kept them from entering the regular college 
courses. In the Fall of 1987 the ESL Department began revising 
the writing and reading curricula in order to improve the 
students ' passing rates in departmental courses and their eventual 
success in Freshman English and other writing/reading-intensive 
courses they take after they have left the ESL program. The 
resulting pilot curriculum, called "Fluency First," a whole- 
language approach to ESL instruction, evolved from research in 
literacy and second language acquisition, and resulted in a stark 
departure from typical ESL pedagogy. 

We developed faculty workshops to help some of the ESL 
teachers in our program, most of whom are adjuncts, learn about 
this new approach. They subsequently implemented it in many of 
the courses in our program. The resulting improvements in 
students' writing as reported by these teachers, as well as the 
visible improvement in passing rates, encouraged us to formalize 
the Fluency First curriculum, offer training on a more widespread 
and consistent basis, and conduct research on the effects of this 
curriculum on students ' success in and beyond the ESL program. 

With funding from FIPSE, we've been able to document several 
improvements: First of all, course repetition rates have declined 
dramatically, to nearly half their previous level. We've also 
increased the passing rates on the college-required writing test 
from about 33% to more than 70%, and the ESL passing rate in 
Freshman Composition has almost doubled. Teachers in the ESL 
program have expressed satisfaction with the new curriculum, with 
the workshops, and with their students' work; students have also 



evaluated the program very positively, despite the amount of work 
required. In addition, teachers from other areas of the country 
have responded enthusiastically to conference presentations about 
the Fluency First approach, resulting in several requests for on- 
site consulting, and we've trained seventy teachers in CUNY 
colleges and New York City public schools in the Fluency First 
approach. 



PURPOSE 

Fluency First addressed the problem of underachievement and 
failure among ESL writing students, a problem which had kept 
roughly two-thirds of them from achieving their educational goals, 
since each semester that many did not pass the writing assessment 
test, a prerequisite for enrolling in regular college courses. 
The Fluency First project also addressed the problems of training 
teachers in this new and very different approach to learning, and 
built a database from students ' transcripts which shows that now 
over twice as many students are passing the writing courses and 
tests and thus are now being enabled to pursue their educational 
goals . 



BACKGROUND AND ORIGINS 

The Fluency First project stemmed from a major curricular 
change in ESL writing courses which had been piloted by the ESL 
department from 1987-1990 in our three-level writing course 
sequence. A whole-language approach replaced the former grammar- 
based approach, and required students to do far more real reading 
(several novels and academic texts) and real writing (writing 
novels and extensive projects) than previously required, and 
postponed emphasizing correctness in grammar until the advanced 
level. This allowed students to become fluent, clear writers and 
fluent, critical readers before having to demonstrate correctness 
in either area. The new approach was initiated because of the 
widespread failure of our students in ESL writing, evidenced by 
high course repetition rates and high failure rates on the 
college's required writing test. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The main features of the project were: 

1. Training college, high school and elementary teachers in 
the Fluency First approach each year for three years, through a 
series of ten workshops, classroom observations and consultations, 
readings and teachers' own classroom-based research. 

2 . Conducting research on the success rates of ESL students 
by comparing quantitative data from semesters prior to Fluency 
First and those since the approach has been in full swing; and by 
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analyzing qualitative data on students' writing over time as they 
progress through the fluency-clarity-correctness curriculum. 

3. Disseminating the project's approach and results through 
scholarly publications, presentations and workshops at 
professional conferences and schools, and through an electronic- 
mail list devoted to discussions of the Fluency First approach and 
whole-language philosophy. 



EVALUATION/PROJECT RESULTS 

1 . Training workshops : Over the course of the the three-year 
grant period, we worked with about seventy teachers from CUNY 
colleges as well as from New York City public schools. More than 
90% of the fulltime and adjunct faculty within the ESL program at 
CCNY have been trained in the new approach. All of them responded 
positively to the workshops on questionnaires designed by the 
project directors, and more than 90% of them have implemented part 
(if not all) of the Fluency First approach in their teaching. in 
addition, at least two programs within CUNY have used the Fluency 
First approach as a model for grant applications as they work to 
revise their own ESL and writing curricula. 

2 . Qualitative and quantitative research on students : The 
project directors have begun longitudinal case studies of 
approximately 40 students who started at the lowest level in the 
ESL program at City College. Initial findings show that the 
students' writing has become more sophisticated syntactically and 
semantically, as well as more interesting and coherent. Students 
themselves report being more committed to their writing and much 
prouder of what they are able to do. 

Data compiled by the project's research assistant demonstrate 
increased success rates in ESL and Freshman English courses for 
ESL students. For example, in 1983, only 38.04% of students who 
took all three ESL writing courses passed ESL 30 in one attempt. 
That figure jumped to 77% by 1991. In addition, the average 
number of times an ESL student had to take the Freshman English 
course decreased from 1.47 in 1983 to 1.07 in 1991. Also, the 
average number of times an ESL 30 student took the college- 
required writing assessment test before passing decreased from 
4.56 in 1983 to 2.41 in 1991. 

3. Over the past three years the project directors and other 
Fluency First teachers have presented at numerous local, state, 
national, and international conferences, giving papers and 
conducting workshops on the Fluency First approach. These 
presentations have been so successful that, as a result, we have 
been asked to help teachers in California, Florida, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia learn about and implement a Fluency 
First approach in their programs. More than 100 teachers have 
participated in these various workshops. In addition, TESOL 
invited us to lead a Fluency First teleconference which they taped 
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and are now marketing as a TESOL publication. Finally, the 
project directors have published two books, are writing two more, 
and have published two articles in scholarly publications as well 
as several articles in other professional journals. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The project achieved its goal of training the CCNY ESL 
faculty and numerous faculty from other CUNY campuses, other 
colleges, high schools, and elementary schools. We have also 
succeeded in demonstrating the superiority of the Fluency First 
approach over traditional approaches, as it helps many more ESL 
students to succeed in passing required writing courses. And we 
have succeeded in offering training for those interested in 
learning to implement a Fluency First approach. We have also 
established a Fluency First office which will continue to be a 
resource center for those interested in the approach, and we have 
obtained the official approval of the ESL Department for the 
Fluency First curriculum. 

The insights we have gained from this project include 
understanding the importance of including all faculty in 
dissemination and continuation activities as well as in developing 
the curriculum. We also realized the importance of the pilot work 
we did before applying for the grant — this work gave the project a 
solid foundation and provided us with initial research data to 
interest others in the Fluency First approach. 
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FLUENCY FIRST IN ESL 



FINAL REPORT 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The Fluency First in ESL Project, supported by FIPSE, began 
in August 1990. But before that date the Department of ESL at The 
City College of the City University of New York had been working 
for three years to revise its reading and writing curriculum in 
order to improve retention and passing rates for our students . 
The new curriculum reversed the traditional sequence of ESL 
instruction by removing correctness and grammar from the center of 
instruction at the lower levels, replacing these with a focus on 
developing fluency in reading and writing — Fluency First. 

Based on recent research and theories in literacy and second 
language acquisition, the Fluency First approach developed by our 
department requires students to do massive amounts of reading and 
writing at each level, moving from fluency to clarity to 
correctness as they progress through the three levels of our 
program. The increased amount of reading provides linguistic 
input necessary for language acquisition, and the increased amount 
of writing provides the opportunity to use the language 
meaningfully. Other major components of the approach — group work, 
student-control of learning, reading journals and learning logs — 
come from a whole language philosophy of learning. 

In the first three years of piloting the new curriculum 
(1987-1990), we noticed an improvement in the students' reading 
and writing abilities and decided to officially adopt the 
curriculum. But with a large number of our courses taught by 
adjunct instructors (75%-85% each semester), we decided to apply 
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for a grant to provide stipends for training teachers in the new 
approach, as well as to support more formal study of the results 
of the new curriculum. We also requested money to support travel 
to national conferences in order to present the results of our 
research. 

With the funds from FIPSE, over the past three years we have 
trained nearly seventy teachers in the Fluency First approach, 
from several colleges in the CUNY system, as well as from a small 
number of New York City public schools. Participating faculty 
have all responded positively to the workshops and to using this 
approach with their students. A few, working within more 
traditional programs, have found it difficult to adopt the 
approach completely, but others are using our work to support 
their own grant requests to institute a Fluency First approach in 
their programs (for instance, Kingsborough Community College and 
City College's Composition Program). 

Working with so many teachers means that uncounted numbers of 
students at various levels have been and will be reached — not just 
during these three years, but for years to come. Within City 
College alone, over the past three years nearly 1,500 ESL students 
have been in a course following the new curriculum. with 
approximately 350 new students every semester, we have the 
potential of helping thousands of ESL students by the year 2000. 
Both our quantitative and qualitative data show the new curriculum 
to be very effective (see evaluation section for details), with 
many more students succeeding in passing the college-required 
writing test, much lower course repetition rates, and a much 
higher passing rate in Freshman English. 





Research assistants have collected quantitative data from 
students' transcripts (1983, 1986, 1987-1991), tracking the 
progress of students through the three levels of our program and 
beyond, into mainstream courses. Analysis of the data shows a 
steady increase over time in students ' success in our program and 
beyond. For instance, only 38.04% of students who had begun at 
the lowest of the program in 1983 passed the highest level in one 
term; in 1991 this had increased to 77%. In 1983 ESL students 
passed Freshman English in an average of 1.47 attempts, which 
decreased to 1.07 by 1991. 

In three years we have presented at more than thirty 
conferences at the local, state, and national level. These 
conference presentations have resulted in our working extensively 
with several schools across the country who are considering 
adopting the Fluency First approach — in San Francisco (six 
community colleges). Ft. Lauderdale (Broward Community College), 
Virginia (Northern Virginia Community College), and Philadelphia 
(Temple University) — as well as in generating interest in the 
approach from teachers and programs in Arizona, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and other parts of the country. 

All of the above goals were set in the original grant 
proposal. In addition to these, we have accomplished others: We 
have trained twenty-five faculty experienced with the approach to 
lead workshops and have been able to use their expertise in 
workshops within New York City as well as at conference 
presentations. We have begun a Fluency First electronic mail list 
( TESLFF-L , a sublist of TESL-L), with members from around the 
country as well as around the world discussing issues of whole 
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language philosophy and the Fluency First approach. And we have 
developed materials to support faculty as they learn about and use 
the Fluency First approach. 

The results of our efforts over the past three years have 
been encouraging and enlightening. As we continue our research, 
supported this year by funds from the School of Humanities at City 
College, we hope to further our understanding of how ESL students 
acquire English and become stronger readers and writers. 

PURPOSE 

The overriding purpose of the Fluency First project has been 
to increase students' success rates in the ESL writing sequence, 
thereafter in English Composition, and in passing the college- 
required writing test. Prior to the initiation of Fluency First, 
students' success rates were unacceptably low: only about one- 
third succeeded. The principal reason was that they were not 
acquiring sufficient English skills in the existing ESL 
curriculum, which basically stressed grammar and correctness, as 
do most ESL curricula. 

Our understanding from second language acquisition and 
literacy development theory was that we were proceeding 
inappropriately in the demands we were making of our students. We 
realized that our students needed far more exposure to English — 
the kind of exposure which would promote lots of natural, easy 
language acquisition — and that they weren't getting it in our 
courses. To become competent writers and readers, they needed to 
read and write far more than they were doing, to greatly expand 
their vocabularies, and to achieve automaticity and comfort with 
English reading and writing. More often than not, they were 
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failing the required writing test because their writing was 
"awkward" or "incoherent." They needed to become more fluent in 
English, more facile in writing English, and better composers. 

The problem was how we might convince faculty to try a new 
approach that would be a radical departure from typical ESL 
methods, requiring not only new methods, but a new understanding 
of how people learn and how they acquire language. We spoke to 
faculty individually about our ideas, and then decided to ask them 
to try a whole language approach. Some felt and still feel that 
the old approach was adequate, but most disagreed and acknowledged 
that we needed to change our direction. 

BACKGROUND AND ORIGINS 

We approached the adjunct faculty teaching our beginning 
level (ESL 10) in the Fall of 1987 and asked them to try a whole- 
language approach in ESL 10, offering them workshops to prepare 
for the change. They all tried it and loved it, reporting that 
students were reading and writing far better than the teachers had 
ever seen in ESL 10. 

The following semester, the teachers of the intermediate 
level (ESL 20) agreed to pilot the approach in that course with 
students moving up from ESL 10. Again, we offered training in 
whole language, a curriculum that required massive language use, 
and support for the teachers. And again, those teachers reported 
that students' writing had progressed far more steadily and 
further than in previous ESL 20 classes. 

In the next few semesters, more teachers became interested in 
our pilot curriculum, both in and out of City College, and more 
wanted to know if we could demonstrate if the approach was really 
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working better. These requests inspired us to apply for a FIPSE 
grant to train teachers, continue to implement the Fluency First 
approach, and conduct research on and dissemination of our 
students ' success rates before and after our implementation of the 
approach. 

For the project to be undertaken, we needed the approval of 
the ESL department. Seeing the faculty's and students' enthusiasm 
for the approach, as well as some preliminary data on success 
rates, the fulltime faculty agreed that we should continue to 
pilot the approach and seek funding to support training, research 
and dissemination. The college's administration was very 
supportive of the approach, giving released time for us to train 
teachers and for trainees, as well as providing office space, 
equipment, and other kinds of support once we received the FIPSE 
grant. There continued to be some skepticism on the part of some 
of the faculty (two or three), but the others were so committed to 
the new approach that we went ahead with the FIPSE grant proposal, 
and received a three-year grant for 1990 through 1993. 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Our project had the following main features: 1) conduct a 
yearly series of workshops for teachers interested in using the 
approach; 2) collect quantitative and qualitative data on past and 
current ESL students within and beyond the program; and 3) present 
results of the research at conferences, and publish articles about 
the Fluency First approach in professional journals. In addition, 
we 4) trained experienced Fluency First teachers to be workshop 
leaders and 5) set up a Fluency First electronic-mail list 
(TESLFF-L) . (For details of results in each item, see section on 
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evaluation/project results . ) 
Workshops 



We knew, from our pilot work with the curriculum, that 
teachers would need extensive support if they were to learn about 
and use the Fluency First approach. Also, since most college- 
level ESL courses in New York City are taught by adjunct teachers, 
we knew that their tenuous financial arrangements would make them 
hesitate to commit time without remuneration--they are all 
committed professionals, but, to earn a living wage, they must 
teach 20+ hours weekly at several campuses, and their time is at a 
premium. In short, we knew we could not interest a large number 
of teachers in Fluency First without offering them money for their 
time. 

The workshops required a large investment of time on their 
part — in addition to attending the workshops (twenty hours over 
two semesters), teachers had to read one book and several articles 
about whole language philosophy (the costs of all materials were 
covered by the grant), keep teaching logs and reading journals, 
and be observed. This in-service workshop model, developed from 
our experiences with the New York City Writing Project as well as 
with other teacher educators, supports the teachers as they look 
at what they do, consider options, and study what happens to their 
students' learning. 

Research 

Quantitative 

For the full three years of the grant, we have had a research 
assistant collecting data from students' transcripts. We now have 
data on ESL students in sample years prior to the implementation 
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of the approach, and years subsequent to its implementation. 
These data demonstrate very strong gains since the approach has 
been implemented and serve well to convince teachers in other 
programs to try a similar approach. 

Qualitative 

The project directors are also conducting case study research 
on forty students' writing development over the course of ESL 10, 
20 and 30, and their language acquisition patterns as evidenced in 
those writings. These students represent the major language 
groups at CCNY: Latinos, Chinese-speakers , and Haitians, as well 
as various other groups. 

Initial findings show that, over the course of the program, 
students' writing improves syntactically and semantically, the 
content of their writing is much more interesting, and students 
become more committed to what they write. The qualitative data 
will help to answer questions about how students acquire a second 
language as well as about the processes they undergo in order to 
improve as writers. 

Presentations and Publications (Dissemination) 

Conferences 

The project directors and other faculty involved with the 
Fluency First project have given papers and conducted workshops at 
numerous local, state, national, and international conferences. 
They have also been invited to give papers at conferences, as key- 
note or plenary speakers , and have led a teleconference on the 
Fluency First approach, sponsored by TESOL International. These 
conference presentations have helped disseminate information about 
the approach and have, in turn, led to more workshops with ESL 
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faculty around the country. At these presentations and the 
resultant workshops, we have also encouraged attendees to join the 
TESLFF-L e-mail list, which offers an opportunity for on-going 
support as they try out various aspects of the approach in their 
teaching. 

Publications 

Two ESL textbooks have been published about the Fluency First 
approach, by Kendall-Hunt (1991). A third book, a guide for 
teachers using the approach, has been accepted for publication by 
Heinemann-Boynton/Cook; and the project directors are currently 
working on a fourth book reporting the results of their 
quantitative and qualitative research. In addition, several 
articles have been published in professional journals and 
newsletters, and two others are in submission. All these various 
publications help disseminate information about the project and 
the Fluency First approach; teachers have responded positively to 
the two textbooks in particular, which they have found useful in 
helping them plan their courses and assist their students in doing 
the difficult work required by the approach. 

Training Workshop Leaders 

The project directors found, during the first and second 
years of the grant, that they needed help in conducting workshops, 
particularly as interest in the Fluency First approach spread 
across the country and requests for workshops outside New York 
City began to come in. It became clear that having a cadre of 
trained Fluency First workshop leaders would benefit the project 
in several ways: The project directors would have assistants in 
doing the work necessary to lead successful workshops; the newly 
trained workshop leaders would gain more expertise in the theory 
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underlying the approach; the approach itself would have dozens of 
new "official" representatives who could disseminate information 
about it at conferences and in publications. We trained two 
groups of workshop leaders, who have since gone on to assist in 
conducting half-a-dozen on-site workshops and in giving papers and 
conducting workshops at four conferences. 

TESLFF-L 

TESL-L, an e-mail list, was started by CUNY faculty in 1991. 
One of its owners is also actively involved in the Fluency First 
approach, and as a result of our work with her, the project 
directors joined this list and started a Fluency First sublist, as 
another means of disseminating information about the approach. 
The sublist now has more than 100 members, from around the United 
States as well as from several other countries, and discussions on 
the list range from types of books to read at each level, to ways 
to deal with plagiarism, to criteria for fluency, clarity, and 
correctness . 

EVALUATION/PROJECT RESULTS 
Quantitative data 

The most impressive results we have on the success of the 
Fluency First approach compare data on student success rates in 
ESL writing courses, on the college-required writing test, and in 
the Freshman English course before and after we implemented the 
new curriculum. 

The data base we have developed (Chart 1) includes the 
following numbers of students for each of four years, 1983 1 and 
1986 (before Fluency First was implemented), and 1989, 1990, and 
1991 (after it was implemented): 

’ Note that each year includes two semesters — Spring and Fall; 
summer course data are not included. 
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CHART 1 



Year n_ 

1983 815 

Pre F/F 

1986 820 

1989 824 

Post F/F 1990 524 2 

1991 853 



Success rates in ESL 30 (Charts 2 and 3) 

We see evidence of success within the ESL program, with a 
dramatic increase in the number of students who have passed ESL 30 
in one try. In 1983, only 38.04% of students who took all three 
ESL writing courses passed ESL 30 in one attempt. That figure 
jumped to 77% by 1991. 

CHART 2 



Pre F/F 



Post F/F 



Took 3 


Courses 


Passed ESL 30 


in one trv 


Year 


Total n 


n 


% 


1983 


184 


70 


38.04 


1986 


250 


138 


55.2 


1989 


302 


178 


58.94 


1990 


299 


97 


32.44 


1991 


300 


231 


77.0 



*We have not yet determined an explanation for the low n for 
this year. 
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There is 
and ESL 30: 


similar progress in 
CHART 


students who 
3 


took only 


Took 


2 Courses 




Passed ESL 30 


in one trv 


Year 


Total N 




n 


% 


1983 


331 




171 


51.6 


Pre F/F 










1986 


234 




130 


55.5 


1989 


222 




134 


60.0 


Post F/F 1990 


202 




145 


71.78 


1991 


188 




161 


85.6 



Success rates in Freshman English (Chart 4) 

The average number of times an ESL student takes English 110, 
the Freshman English composition course, has decreased 
dramatically. In 1983, ESL students took English 110 an average 
of 1.47 times, while that had dwindled to 1.07 on average by 1991, 
a 27% decrease. 

CHART 4 



Averaqe 


attempts 


before oassinq ENG 110 




Year 


tries 


Pre F/F 


1983 


1.47 




1986 


1.28 




1989 


1.31 


Post F/F 


1990 


1.29 




1991 


1.07 
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Success rates on mandatory writing test (Chart 5) 



Performance on the mandatory writing assessment test (WAT) 
tells a similar story. The average number of times an ESL 30 
student took the test before passing was: 

CHART 5 



Averaae 


attempts 


before Dassina WAT 




Year 


tries 


Pre F/F 


1983 


4.56 




1986 


4.38 




1989 


3.68 


Post F/F 


1990 


2.97 




1991 


2.41 



Qualitative data 

To collect qualitative data, the project directors have begun 
several case studies of students who began at the lowest level of 
our program in 1990 and 1991, looking specifically at how the 
students' writing changed while they were in the ESL program, as 
well as what happened to their writing once they left the program. 
Our research at this point shows us that students' writing becomes 
much more sophisticated syntactically and semantically, and that 
their writing is much more interesting and coherent. 

Students demonstrate a pride in and commitment to their 
writing that at the beginning of the semester often seem 
unachievable. Further, in end-of-term evaluations, students 
report being able to see visible improvement in their writing, in 
grammar as well as in content. They feel more confident and 
comfortable using the language. Many of them report that these 
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courses required them for the first time to do not only extensive 
writing, but extensive reading as well. For some, this was the 
first time they had read a novel in any language. 

Workshops 

Each year we hoped to work with twenty teachers, for a total 
of sixty teachers over the course of the grant. In the first 
year, we had fifteen teachers, all from City College. These 
teachers met in one group, at the City College campus, led by the 
two project directors, who divided up responsibilities for reading 
and commenting in the teachers' journals as well as for conducting 
observations and post-observation conferences. 

In the second year, from various colleges in the CUNY system, 
we had twenty teachers. These teachers met in two groups, each 
led by one of the project leaders. One group, centered in the 
Bronx, had teachers from CUNY campuses located in the Bronx and 
Manhattan. The other group, centered in Manhattan, had teachers 
from CUNY campuses located in Queens, Manhattan, and Brooklyn. 
Traveling to observe the teachers in these groups required large 
chunks of time. 

In the third year, from CUNY colleges and New York City 
public schools, we had thirty. To attract public school teachers, 
we offered college credit (3 hours) for the workshop as an option 
to receiving a stipend — seven high school and six primary school 
teachers participated, and four of these chose to receive credit. 
This final year we had three groups: college-level, high school 
level, and primary school level. The two project directors each 
led a group, and a third leader was one of the experienced 
teachers we had trained to lead workshops. We each also had an 
assistant, again from the pool of workshop leaders. As with the 
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previous year, the observations required travel through four of 
the city's five boroughs. 

Each year we asked workshop participants to fill out a 
questionnaire at the end of the series, assessing the 
effectiveness of the workshops in helping them understand and use 
the Fluency First approach. All participants responded positively 
on the questionnaires, noting specifically their enjoyment of the 
opportunity to meet with other ESL faculty and discuss issues of 
teaching and learning. 

Fewer than 10% of the participants decided not to use part or 
all of the Fluency First approach; the rest reported finding the 
approach instrumental in helping their students acquire more 
English and become stronger readers and writers. The participants 
also appreciated the materials developed by the project directors 
and distributed and discussed in the workshops. 

Piss emina t ion 

The project directors have been extremely successful in 
disseminating results of the project, at professional conferences 
and in various publications. We have received queries about the 
Fluency First approach as a result of our conference 
presentations, as well as in response to the articles. 

Conference presentations 

The project directors and other faculty involved with the 
Fluency First project have given papers and conducted workshops at 
numerous local, state, national, and international conferences. A 
partial list of these conferences includes the following: 

International: TESOL International (1993, 1992, 1991). 

National: National Association of Bilingual Educators (NABE, 

1992); Conference on College Composition and Communication (CCCC, 
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1993, 1992, 1991); National Council of Teachers of English Spring 
Conference (NCTE , 1992). 

State: New York State TESOL (1992, 1991). 

Local: CUNY Association of Writing Supervisors (1993); CUNY 

ESL Council (1993, 1992, 1991). 

In addition, the project directors have been invited to give 
papers at the following: Oklahoma TESOL (OKTESOL, 1991), TESOL 

International Teleconference (1993), Pennsylvania TESOL East 
(PennTESOL, 1993). 

Publications 

Publications about the Fluency First approach include the 
following books: Achieving Fluency in English and Achieving 

Clarity in English , by Adele MacGowan-Gilhooly (Kendall-Hunt , 
1991; both currently being revised for second editions); Fluency 
First: A Whole-Language Guidebook for ESL and BW Teachers , by 
Betsy Rorschach (Heinemann-Boynton/Cook, 1994); and The Fluency 
First Project at CCNY . by MacGowan-Gilhooly and Rorschach (in 
progress). Articles about the project have been published in the 
Journal of Basic Writing and College ESL , as well as in various 
smaller, local publications. (A fuller list of publications can 
be found in the Appendix. ) 

Please see our outside evaluator's report in the appendix for 
more information on the project results. 

Plans for continuation and further dissemination 

This year, the Fluency First curriculum has been officially 
accepted by the ESL department. The School of Humanities at City 
College, with a $20,000 grant, is supporting 1) a fourth year of 
workshops (with participating teachers from CCNY and other CUNY 
colleges), 2) further work by the research assistant in collecting 
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and analyzing data on students' success rates, 3) an office, 
equipment, and supplies, and 4) travel to conferences for 
presentations. An additional grant (approximately $3,000) from 
CUNY is supporting monthly meetings among ESL faculty to continue 
discussions of the Fluency First approach and other teaching 
issues. City College is also providing two work-study assistants, 
hook-up to electronic mail networks, telephone service, and 
computer access to students' transcripts. 

There continue to be requests for information and workshops 
as we present at professional conferences . The e-mail network at 
this point is our major means of dissemination, and through it we 
have received requests for assistance in developing Fluency First 
curricula in Massachusetts and Minnesota, as well as in using this 
approach in classrooms across the country. (Samples of e-mail 
correspondence are in the appendix.) 

We will be inviting groups of teachers to come to CCNY for 
Fluency First workshops and to observe the approach in action. 
We've developed a credit-bearing graduate course based on these 
workshops, and we are looking into possibilities for conducting 
workshops via distance-learning. To these ends, we will be 
submitting a proposal for a FIPSE dissemination grant in January. 

Within the next year we will complete the first stage of our 
case studies of ESL students, which will become the major focus of 
the book detailing the results of our research. We will also 
continue collecting and analyzing quantitative data about students 
who have gone through the program, and we plan to have these data 
analyzed for statistical significance. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Everyone involved with this project — students, teachers. 
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research assistants, outside evaluator, and project directors — 
have all judged it to be a great success. Not only were we able 
to complete the project as proposed to FIPSE in 1990, but we also 
have formalized an approach to ESL instruction that enables 
students to become strong readers and writers and to function in a 
college environment. 

We have, over the past three years, also developed important 
insights — about our own approach and about instituting changes in 
curricula. 

The Fluency First Approach The preliminary work we did in 
piloting the approach has been instrumental in providing data that 
help convince teachers to try this with their own students. Also, 
as we evaluated our work each year, we discovered how much the 
other faculty contributed to the strength of this approach--by 
helping us clarify exit criteria for each level and develop 
materials to use in the classrooms. Because they have contributed 
to the curriculum, they feel committed to it, and are willing to 
keep working to improve it and ensure its success. 

At this point we have located three issues with the Fluency 
First approach requiring attention: 

1) Although the ESL program at CCNY includes oral skills and 
communication courses, the Fluency First approach has yet to take 
these courses into account. We have focused on reading and 
writing, putting speaking and listening in a secondary position. 
As our department formalizes its curriculum for every course, we 
hope to remedy this problem. 

2) We do not yet have a satisfactory way to assess ESL 
students' reading abilities. While there are several reading 
tests available to us, none gives a clear, consistent, fair 
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picture of what our students do when they read. We hope to work 
on developing an alternative means of assessing our students' 
reading abilities, but this is a difficult task, requiring much 
intensive work. 

3) Students and faculty have reported to us that the move 
from fluency to clarity is perhaps too great a leap for many 
students; we will need to reexamine the types of writing students 
do at each level, as well as how much attention is paid to 
fluency, clarity and correctness at each level, in order to 
address this issue. 

Instituting Changes We have found that the most resistant 
faculty have been those who have been left out of the process of 
revising the curriculum. As we bring more teachers into this 
process — as we recognize their various areas of expertise and call 
on them to help us strengthen the curriculum — we begin to break 
down resistance. This lesson is one that we carry to all our 
presentations and workshops at other schools: Any major change 
requires the participation of all faculty, so that they can feel 
in control of that change (rather than controlled by it). 

In our workshops at other schools, we also emphasize that our 
assignments and books were developed for City College — with a 
group of ESL students and a course layout probably not found 
anywhere else. Any program wishing to use the Fluency First 
approach must adopt it for their own program — to meet their own 
students ' needs and to fit the restrictions set out by semester- 
length, number of levels, etc. 
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Information for FIPSE 

We found the following assistance valuable: 

1) The yearly project directors' meeting in Washington. This gave 
us the opportunity to meet with other project directors, to look 
at samples of work produced by other projects, and to see our own 
project within a context. 

2) The encouragement and confidence of our program officer (John 
Donahue). Mr. Donahue continually reasssured us about our choices 
and decisions, and told of us his excitement about what we were 
doing . 

We suggest FIPSE consider instituting the following: 

1) A FIPSE e-mail network, so program officers can check in more 
regularly with projects. (We realize FIPSE tried instituting 
something along these lines three years ago, but we want to 
encourage them to try again: many more people are now familiar 
with e-mail, and they'll probably find more "takers".) 

In reviewing future ESL projects, we believe FIPSE should 
consider projects looking at reading improvement, alternative 
means of assessing ESL students' reading abilities, and more 
support for faculty development, because most ESL courses are 
taught by adjuncts who need support. 

Also, FIPSE should keep in mind that whole language in ESL is 
definitely an emerging direction, and projects with a whole 
language focus should be given strong consideration. 

Finally, we just want to say THANKS. The FIPSE funding 
guaranteed our project's success ("money talks"), and we will 
always appreciate the vote of confidence we received from the 
people reviewing our original proposal, from Mr. Donahue and other 
FIPSE staff members, and from the U. S. Government. 
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THE "FLUENCY-FIRST IN ESL" PROJECT 
City College of New York, ESL Department, 1993 



"Fluency First in ESL" ia a whole-language approach to ESL 
writing and reading which waa inatituted in the ESL Department of City 
College of New York in 19 87 by ProfB. Adele MacGowan-Gilhooly and 
Elizabeth Rorschach, and has now been adapted by the faculty as the 
official curriculum* Whole— language instruction builds on the 
strengths of each learner and integrates all the language "skills". 
It asks students and teachers to collaborate in the learning process, 
a collaboration that changes the roles teacherB and students have 
traditionally played in the classroom, as well aB classroom discourse. 

The Fluency First approach reverses the usual sequence of grammar 
first, and immerses students in massive amounts of English. It 
requires students to become good composers and competent readers first; 
later, students attend to matters of correctness. In each of the first 
two courses in our three— course ESL sequence — ESL 10, 20 & 30 — 
students write "books" of 10,000 words or more, and read 1,000 pageB 
of unabridged popular fiction and non-fiction. 

In ESL 10, studentB must achieve fluency in writing. ThiB meanB 
that their writing must be entirely comprehensible, logical, complete 
(i.e. telling the whole story), and interesting, with few errors of the 
type that impede comprehensibility (e.g. wrong word order, missing 
words). Instruction at this level focuses on developing students' 
ability to write/say what they wish without being blocked, by an 
omphn b i s on correctness. At this level, BtudentB work on writing 
creatively, and do a great deal of expressive, narrative and 
descriptive writing. And reading 1,000 pages helps students to 
naturally acquire a great deal of knowledge about English. 

In ESL 20, instruction focuses on developing students' clarity 
in English? that is, on their ability to make what they say /write clear 
for their listeners /readers . This meanB that their writing must be 
fluent, have good introductions and conclusions, accomplish its purpose 
(e.g. persuasive, informative), have no digressions, have reasonable 
paragraphs with logical connections between paragraphs, and demonstrate 
good control over syntax (e.g. few sentency boundary or verb errors, 
and no errors that impede meaning). And again, reading 1,000 pages 
improves their knowledge of English and their reading abilities . 

In ESL 30, students read college-level academic texts and write 
in response to them, expanding their writing repertoire. They also 
focus on editing, especially for verb errors and syntactic errors. But 
as in ESL 10 and ESL 20, the focus is first on fluency and clarity, 
then correctness. And all three courses are run workshop— style, with 
most of the students' time spent in small groups diBcuBBing readings, 
sharing written pieces, and revising them. 

An integral part of implementing this approach has been providing 
teachers with workshops on whole language. In 1990, we received a 3— 
year FIPSE grant to offer training to more teachers at CCNY and at 
other institutions, to conduct research on the approach, and to 
disseminate the Fluency First model. Our data indicate that over twice 
as many students are now succeeding, compared with semesters in the 
80' s before the approach was implemented, and that we have cut the 
course repetition rate in half. Both faculty and students are also 
much happier with the approach, claiming that students are learning far 
more than with other ESL approaches. And we are now training faculty 
at several colleges, high schools and elementary schools, and will 
continue to do so upon request. There is also now a Fluency— First 
branch of the TESL-L e-mail network. For more information, call (212) 
650-6289/6291. 
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Adele MacGowan-Gilhooly 

FLUENCY FIRST: REVERSING 
THE TRADITIONAL ESL 
SEQUENCE 



ABSTJUCT: The author describes an ESL deportment’s whole longuoge opprooch to 
' TUm? reading, replacing ,ts traditional grammar-based ESL instructional 
sequence The new approach s enabling students to become fluent in vvrhingand 
™d,ng before having to produce grammatically correct pieces or to comprehend 
acaaemc material The research and theory on language acquisition, literacy 
development, and learning support a whole-language approach to ESL And the 
2C « * ( l u f native results of the first three yean of using the approach 
m tZ t o Pe y over ( raditional approaches to ESL reading and ? writing 



INTRODUCTION 



Too many English as a second language (ESL) students do not 
achieve their educational goals because they do not meet their 
colleges' writing standards. Those who evaluate ESL students’ 
writing commonly cite the following problems: (1) lack of fluency or 
adequate control over the language, including inadequate vocabu- 
laries: (2) general lack of knowledge and the consequent inability to 
write effective pieces: and (3) errors in grammar and the mechanics 
of writing, despite the fact that most ESL students have had years of 
instruction in both. One way to address these problems is bv 
reversing the traditional grammar-focused approach to ESL and 



; f ^acUowan-C.i hooly is associate professor of English as a second language 
IESL. at The utv College of The City University of Sew York, where she teaches and 
coora, nates writing courses, and codirects a protect funded by the Fund for the 
Improvement ot Postsecondary Education IF1PSE). to conduct research, training and 
dissemmationon the Fluency-First approach at her college. She is the former director 
ot lloxbun (.ommunitv Colleges ’Teaching from Strengths ’ a F1PSE protect to 
improve irurnmn across the curriculum. project ro 
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instead using a whole-language approach, we help ESL students 
acquire greater fluency and knowledge and thus write more 
effective, and even more correct pieces. 

Freeman and Freeman suggest that the following whole-language 
principles are important for second language (L2) learning in 
classrooms: language should be learner-centered; language is best 
learned when kept whole; language instruction should employ 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing; language in the classroom 
should be meaningful and functional: language is learned through 
social interaction: and language is learned when teachers have faith 
in learners. This article describes an experimental whole-language 
approach to ESL writing and reading in an open admissions urban 
institution serving primarily minority students. 

BACKGROUND 

The ESL students in question typically have great trouble 
passing the university's required skills assessment tests (SKAT) in 
writing and reading, tests which students must pass before taking 
the bulk of their required courses, even the English Composition 
requirement. Prior to 1988, ESL students’ average passing rate on 
the writing test had been only about thirty-five percent, and on the 
reading test, twenty percent. 

The ESL faculty had historically taken a traditional instructional 
approach, stressing grammar and intensive reading and writing (a 
lot of work on relatively short readings and on writing paragraphs 
and essays). Yet pass rates had remained low. Then in the Fall of 
1987. a group of faculty at The City College, CUNY began to use a 
whole-language approach to literacy. Since then students' writing 
and reading test scores have improved. We started implementing 
our approach in ESL 10, our first level ESL reading/writing course 
for students with a basic knowledge of English but weak reading 
and writing abilities. The ESL 10 students read several books, 
responded to them in writing in journals, and wrote 10,000-word, 
semester-long projects. We ran the classes workshop style, with 
students helping each other revise their own pieces, and understand 
the books they were reading. We used no ESL textbooks and did not 
teach grammar in those classes, but students made greater gains 
than we had ever seen in ESL 10. The approach was so successful 
that we extended it the following semester into our two upper-level 
ESL reading/ writing courses. ESL 20 and 30. Since then, our SKAT 
reading test passing rate has doubled and the writing test passing 
rate has increased by sixty percent, even with onlv two-thirds of the 
faculty using the approach. 
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IMPLICATIONS FROM THEORY AND RESEARCH 

First language (Ll) acquisition 

Implications for whole language approach are plentiful in the 
research literature. Educators can learn much about how lasting 
learning occurs from the research on Ll acquisition, not only 
because it is a language, but because Ll is something which 
everyone learns by the age of four or five, though it is 
extraordinarily complex. Macaulay summarizes how children learn 
Li; bv being in the midst of abundant talk, by listening and 
experimenting with speaking, learning names of things, then 
phrases, and then the syntax they need to express themselves. They 
progress in Ll acquisition primarily through massive amounts of 
interaction with parents or more loiowledgeable peers and they 
control their own Ll learning. Their knowledge of vocabulary, 
syntax, and pronunciation expands until they are fluent. The key to 
Ll acquisition is plentiful interaction with more knowledgeable 
others. The implication for L2 acquisition in classrooms is to 
provide similar language input and interaction, but due to time 
limits, in a far more condensed fashion. 

L2 acquisition 

Providing optimal input in the classroom in order to foster the 
development of L2 fluency does not mean teaching grammar. 
Krashen (1985) and McLaughlin argue from the research on L2 
acquisition that L2 best develops in ways similar to Ll: in contexts 
where the negotiation of meaning, and not the correctness of form, 
is the central motivating force, and where language exposure is real, 
extensive, and anxiety free. But in most language classrooms, 
language exposure is artificial (contri\ed, practiced, grammatically 
sequenced), limited, and anxiety arousing. 

Krashen (1987) hypothesizes that the best classroom L2 
acquisition will occur when the input provided to learners is 
comprehensible, interesting and/or relevant, not grammatically 
sequenced, provided in abundant quantity, and in such a way as to 
promote self-confidence and self-direction while arousing little or 
no anxiety. After examining popular L2 teaching methods and 
finding most of them wanting in such input, he concludes that 
pleasure reading and conversation have the greatest potential for 
meeting all the requirements for optimal L2 acquisition because 
they are made up of real input, and not the contrived type of input 
found in ESL textbooks and tapes. A whole-language approach 
includes much pleasure reading and real conversation. 

Krashen also makes an important distinction between L2 
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learning and L2 acquisition. L2 learning takes effort, like extensive 
memorization of rules and practice of forms learned. Then when 
people try to use these learned forms in real language situations, 
they often make mistakes and find it difficult to express themselves 
adequately and even to understand others, Ll is acquired 
naturalistically through interaction with others, with far less mental 
effort and with a greater payoff. L2 may be acquired in a similar 
manner in schools with a whole-language approach. This is true for 
both children and adults. 

McLaughlin explains that early stages of language development 
involve the same cognitive strategies for adults and children. The 
difference is that adults have superior memory heuristics that 
enable longer retention and more facile discovery of meaning. 
Adults also have more extensive Ll experience, vocabulary, and 
conceptual knowledge that help them to process information more 
quickly. And if literate in Ll, they have far less work to do in 
acquiring literacy in L2. They can also learn and apply rules of 
language more easily, although an overemphasis on correctness can 
also impede progress in L2 acquisition. 

McLaughlin and others who have studied L2 acquisition 
describe learners' errors in terms of strategies. Thus what seems to 
be Ll interference or perhaps an inability to master L2 grammar is 
actually the result of the learner's strategies to discover irregularities 
and rules in L2. L2 adults make similar mistakes, regardless of what 
Ll they speak, and these represent unsuccessful attempts to 
discover L2 rules. They make simplification errors, transfer errors, 
or overgeneralization errors as they strive to make themselves 
understood, and they make them for as long a time as it takes for 
them to develop their competence in L2. This period of develop- 
ment is referred to as the interlanguage stage and needs to be 
supported by efforts to help the learner communicate intelligiblv in 
L2 before requiring that s/he be correct. To learn to communicate 
intelligibly requires a great deal of exposure to L2 with the types of 
input and interaction Ll learners receive. 

Ll literacy development 

The research on the most successful learning of reading and 
writing in Ll also shows that when learners do abundant reading 
and writing, talk about both, enjoy both, exercise a good deal of 
control over both, and are not overly concerned about correctness, 
literacy de\elopment. like Ll acquisition, is enjoyable, successful 
and almost effortless. And through an approach such as whole 
language, learners acquire a good deal of functional language 
knowledge that otherwise they would have to take great pains to 
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learn: spelling, grammar, vocabulary, appreciation of literature, 
good composing skills, and good reading skills. 

On the elementary level, Holdawav. Graves. Harste, and Smith, 
among others, have shown how children acquire the skills of 
literacy when they read and write extensively, talk about language 
and about what they read and write, have abundant time for 
independent reading and writing, receive constructive feedback on 
their writing, ask their own questions, formulate and test their own 
hypotheses, are not afraid of making mistakes, are encouraged to 
become serious authors, and are immersed in literate activities 
across the curriculum. They can control and direct many of these 
activities themselves. 

Branscombe. Atwel. Bartholomae and Petroskv. and.many others 
on the secondarv and postsecondary levels report similar findings. 

It appears that students who read extensively and talk about their 
reading, who become fluent writers before having to focus on 
correctness (Mayher et al.). and who are writing to learn (Gere: 
Goswami) become more successful academic readers, writers, and 
learners. 

L2 literacy development 

As already indicated, research on L2 literacy development also 
points to the desirability of a whole-language approach, with an 
emphasis on integrative skills rather than grammar study, memori- 
zation. and repetitious exercises. According to Hudelson, language 
development researchers have concluded that people learn lan- 
guages bv actively participating in an ongoing process of figuring 
out how language works, and that learners must be in control of this 
process. Research evidence further suggests that the processes of Ll 
and L2 acquisition are more similar than different, which in the 
school setting means that L2 learners are in the process of creative 
construction of the new language. Errors are a natural part of this 
process as learners formulate and test hypotheses about the 
language. There are also significant individual differences in the 
rate of acquisition, thus a uniformly paced curriculum is of little 
effectiveness. L2 learners want to use the L2 and work hard to be 
included in the ongoing activities of the classroom. More 
knowledgeable others and peers offer important teacher functions in 
providing comprehensible input and motivation to help L2 learners 
continue learning English. This is true for both oral and written 
Eiu^lish ( 1-3). 

Like native speakers. L2 writers creatively construct the written 
language, develop at their own pace, and control the process. Some 
will experiment and take risks in creating meaning in writing: 



others will use familiar patterns for a long time. Investigations have v 

shown that given sufficient encouragement and opportunity, ESL i 

writers will work hard to create meaning, even those without y 

native-like control of English (20-21). ESL learners also construct e 

meaning from print as they read, just as Ll readers do (Carrell et ah). L 

There have been several studies conducted and hvpotheses r 



made about the processes of L2 writing which are very similar to a 

those regarding Ll writing. For example. Edelskv found that the r 

quality of writing is much higher for unassigned topics than for i 

assigned ones in ESL writing. Others have found that personal r 

involvement with a piece also has a positive effect on its quality. <■ 

Pieces on unassigned topics tend to be better developed and have a t - 

personal voice. This is particularly true when there is a real \ 

audience, when writers have a stake in the piece, and when it is i 

purposeful. And l T rzua found that in writing/reading workshops, as 1 

opposed to traditional instruction. L2 writers revise more, develop a 

personal voice, and become more aware of the power of language. ; 

She also found that conferencing influences revising positively. t 

Hudelson concludes from a review of the research on children’s < 

ESL writing that ESL learners, while still learning English, can 

write. Their texts have many features in common with Ll writers’ ; 

texts, features indicating that they are making predictions about i 

how the L2 works, and testing and revising their ideas. She 

recommends a variety of strategies for classrooms, including using 

diaries and journals to promote fluencv in writing and utilizing 

personal narratives and writing workshop techniques to help 

learners become comfortable with writing on self-selected topics, 

and with drafting, sharing, and revising. She also suggests 

incorporating expressive, literary, and expository writing into 

meaningful content-area learning. 

Likewise. Krashen (1985) recommends using subject matter in 
L2 as a vehicle of presentation and explanation, but without 
demands for premature production or full grammatical accuracv. He 
cites the evidence from the successful language immersion 
programs in Canada and elsewhere, where teachers incorporate 
language development into content-area instruction. And in their 
studies of adult L2 writing, Raimes. Zamel. and others have found 
that the L2 writing process must begin with abundant opportunities 
to generate ideas before students focus on editing. They and other 
researchers in ESL I Krashen 1987: Spolsky) also argue that direct 
grammar instruction does not generally improve L2 writing or even 
L2 acquisition. In fact, it probably impedes both processes. 

As for L2 reading. CarrelLs review of the research shows that L2 
reading and Ll reading are currently understood in much the same 
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way: as an active process in which the L2 reader is an active 
information processor who predicts meaning while sampling only 
parts of the text. In addition, everything in the readers prior 
experience and knowledge plays a significant role in the process o 
L2 reading (Carrel 1 and Eisterhold). Carrell further explains that L2 
reading must involve both the predicting/sampling activities as well 
as bottom-up processing, or some decoding, to be efficient: thus 
reading experts now propose an interactive L2 reading model 
involving both tvpes of processing. And Devine explains that 
research and experience have shown that reading is a vehicle not 
only for the development of L2 reading abilities, but for learning L2 
as well. Krashen (1989) found that ESL students’ vocabulary, 
writing, and spelling improve through extensive reading, another 
indication that using the language extensively and for real purposes 
helps one to acquire more of the language. 

Learning theorists like Vygotsky. Britton, and Wells have 
stressed the interdependence of language and learning, and the fact 
that lasting learning, intellectual growth, and language are inextri- 
cably connected. This too suggests classroom learning contexts 
where learners learn the language and content through an 
abundance of language-mediated activities and projects over which 
they can exert considerable control. 

THE NEW ESL APPROACH AT CCNY 

Borrowing the terms of Nlayher et aL, that the ideal sequence in 
the development of writing would stress fluency first, then clarity* 
and finally correctness, we made these the respective goals for our 
three ESL writing/reading courses: ESL 10. 20, and 30. 

ESL 10 

We defined fluencv as the ability to generate one’s ideas in 
writing intelligibly and with relative ease, and to comprehend 
popular fiction with similar ease. To do this, students were given 
massive exposure to English. They read 1.000 pages of popular 
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those passages in their double-entry journals. They then discussed 
their responses and questions in small groups in class. 

The ESL 10 students also worked on a writing project that had to 
total 10.000 words bv semester's end. Most wrote autobiographical 
pieces consisting of significant chapters or memories in their lives; 
some wrote familv histories. Others wrote of political strife they had 
lived through and escaped from, or mysteries, love stories, science 
fiction, or magazines. Each week they drafted a new piece for their 
"books." as we called them, read them to their partners, and got 
help from them on making the pieces comprehensible, logical, and 
interesting. Teachers then gave more of the same kind of feedback 
for students to consider for final revisions. 

Although, at the beginning, manv students complained about the 
amount of work required and the lack of grammar lessons, after a 
few weeks both students and teachers expressed amazement at how 
much the students had progressed in such a short time. As students 
became more involved in their reading and in their writing projects, 
thev also became more engaged in them, often reading beyond 
assigned pages and writing up to twice as much as required. By 
semester's end. most were reading and writing fluently and even 
more correctlv than in the beginning, without having received any 
corrections or grammar instruction. The overall enthusiasm and 
trust generated bv the approach led us to continue with it in ESL 10 
and extend it into the second level. ESL 20. 

ESL 20 

The goal for ESL 20 became clarity, which we defined as the 
abilitv to write expositorv pieces with a clear focus, sufficient 
support for that focus, logical development of ideas, and effective 
introductions and conclusions. In ESL 20. students went from 
narrative and descriptive writing and reading to expository writing 
and reading, but not in one leap. We wanted to ease them into 
expositorv writing, and from reading lor pleasure into academic 
reading, or reading to learn. Thev began by reading two bestsellers, 
historical fiction or nonfiction, having to do with the U.S.A., such as 
Steinbeck's Crapes of Wrath. William Stvron's Confessions of Nat 
Turner. The Autobiography at Malcolm A. and Studs Terkel’s 
Working. As in ESL 10. thev responded in writing in double-entry 
journals and discussed their readings in small groups. 

They also wrote a 1 0. 000- word. >emester-long project on some 
aspect ot America having to do with its people, history, culture, or 
problems. The project included letter writing, puint-of-view writing, 
reading and writing about a best seller on the topic, interviewing an 
expert and reporting on that, iibrarv research, and a term paper. 
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Students revised their pieces in a workshop setting, as in ESL 10. 
And again, by semester’s end. most students were writing clearly 
enough to pass ESL 20. 



ESL 30 



Those teaching ESL 30. the course at the end of which students 
have to pass the universitv s writing exam, reported and continue to 
report/that the students coming out of ESL 20 are now much better 
writers and readers than those formerly entering ESL 30. Teachers 
say they now do not have to focus as much on helping their ESL 30 
students to compose well, and can concentrate on students 
remaining problems with grammar and the mechanics of the 
language (which are no greater or less than when we used a 
grammar curriculum) and on getting students ready for the test, 
which requires them to write a 350-word persuasive piece that is 
almost error-free in 50 minutes. Thus the two major goals of ESL 30 
are correctness and preparation for the test. 

In ESL 30, teachers who are committed to the whole-language 
approach require that students revise their pieces first to be sure 
they are completelv clear, intelligible, and well-written before they 
focus on correcting them. Once they are sure students can write 
clear and effective persuasive pieces, they have them begin work on 
eliminating the largest percentage of their errors by choosing just a 
few of their most serious and most frequently occurring errors, and 
looking just for them when they edit. This eliminates the bulk of 
students’ errors without the cognitive overburden of trying to 
correct every error. 

To become strong in argumentative writing, students read 
newspaper and magazine articles and editorials, write in their 
journals in response to them, discuss their ideas in small groups, 
debate the issues both aloud and in silent written debates with 
partners, and build up a knowledge of current issues and principles 
involved in them, like civil rights, government policies, domestic 
and foreign problems, personal values and beliefs, and ethics. 
Students also freewrite frequently, and write a few essays each week 
which go through the same process as in ESL 10 and 20: peer 
review, revising, teacher response, more revising, until the essay is 
clear and correct enough to satisfy the criteria posed by the writing 
exam. In the process, students ask many questions in the context of 
their writing, and then write what they ve learned on individualized 
study lists of spelling words, new vocabulary, useful facts, grammar 
points they need to focus on. mechanics issues, and style issues. 

Some ESL 30 teachers also have students write real letters to 
newspapers, public agencies, government officials, businesses, and 
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others to complain about an issue and to suggest solutions. We have 
found that this type of real writing is often the most effective. (For 
more specifics on classroom activities, materials, and techniques, 
see MacGowan-Gilhooly “Fluency Before Correctness: A Whole 
Language Experiment in College ESL.” College ESL 1.1 (Spring 
1991). 

Evaluation 

Students in ESL 10 and 20 are evaluated at the end of the 
semester through a timed essay exam with topics relevant to the 
semester-long projects they have done and the books they have read. 
But this exam is only one factor in their evaluation. They keep a 
portfolio with their beginning piece from the first day of the 
semester, their midterm exam, their final, and three pieces from 
their projects that they think are their best. The ESL 10 and 20 
teachers read each others’ students’ exams and if necessary, pieces 
from students’ portfolios, and recommend if the student should pass 
or repeat the course. Then the teacher bases the grade on the quality 
of the portfolio pieces, including consideration of the quantity of 
work completed. ESL 30 students are given the writing exam at the 
end of the course, and two readers other than the teacher, usually 
one from the ESL staff and one from the English department, 
evaluate the essays. Students who do not pass the exam must repeat 
ESL 30. 

ESL 10, 20. and 30 classes utilizing the new approach have these 
commonalities: a workshop format, peer and teacher help with 
revisions, massive exposure to real language through extensive 
reading, writing, and speaking, absence of ESL textbooks, absence of 
sequenced grammar syllabi or uniform curricula, student control 
over much of their work, a portfolio system, and teachers helping 
individuals and small groups rather than leading the whole class. 

We follow a uniform approach, or philosophy, but not a static 
method. Indeed, we are enabled to offer a curriculum that is 
anything but static. Materials and activities change with new 
insights; teachers regularly exchange ideas to help students increase 
their learning; students learn from their interests and work from 
their strengths; there is a great deal of life in the classroom, as 
students share their knowledge and expertise with others; and the 
approach helps students utilize better learning strategies and 
become more responsible for their own learning. 

QUALITATIVE RESULTS 

The quantitative results we have so far have reassured us and the 
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students that we are headed in the right direction. The number of 
students taking courses using the fluency-first approach is approxi- 
mately 3,000 so far; with 250 in the Fall of 1987 and roughly 600 
each semester from Spring 1988 through Spring 1990. Even though 
a few teachers of ESL 10 and 20 have stuck to a traditional 
curriculum, most have used the new approach, and overall, ESL 
students’ reading scores since 1987 have almost doubled. We 
believe that this rate could be even higher if all were using the 
approach, and if the test were given after ESL 30 or even later; 
currently it is given after ESL 21. a reading course students take 
concurrently with ESL 20. 

The writing test pass rate has gone from thirty-five percent to 
fifty-six percent, which is about the average for native speakers, and 
there is a much lower course repetition rate for ESL 10 and 20. In 
addition, more students who start on the ESL 10 level are passing 
the test. Prior to Fall 1987, only twenty percent of those students 
eventually passed the SKAT. And if the SKAT test were given after 
some content courses instead of after ESL 30, probably even more 
students would pass it. But we all know that numbers do not tell the 
whole story. 

QUALITATIVE RESULTS 

The most compelling evidence of the success of the approach 
has been qualitative, with uniformly enthusiastic feedback from 
teachers, almost universally positive feedback from students, and 
concrete evidence of improvement in students’ written work and 
reading abilities. On a survey conducted at the end of the second 
semester in which the new approach was being piloted, teachers 
reported unprecedented improvement in students’ control of 
English, with growth in fluency occurring very fast. Students 
typically doubled their production by the fourth week of class. 
Teachers also reported greater clarity in the way students presented 
ideas, more daring in their use of new vocabulary, greater ability to 
write interesting pieces, better reading comprehension and speed, 
greater enjovment of reading than in previous ESL courses, and 
better discussions of readings with students providing insights from 
their own lives and world views. 

Many reported that students' essays had more depth and 
richness, more fluencv, and better grammar, and that all the 
students progressed more in these courses than in previous ones. 
Students also showed more growth in the affective domain, 
specifically more confidence, better ability to work with groups, and 
more tolerance for divergent views. And cognitively, they were 
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better at analytical thinking, and showed much greater intellectual 
curiosity. Further, the students who did the most work progressed 
the most, and students generally were more serious, concentrated, 
sel t-relient. and open to others than in previous semesters when the 
approach was traditional. 

Teachers reported a higher degree of engagement, attention, and 
time on task. Students were more willing to write and less afraid of 
it. They also did so much reading and discussion that it gave them a 
shared experience in which everyone seemed to have an equal 
footing: this was empowering to students who were less skilled in 
English. And teachers felt that students gained confidence in 
themselves as writers and saw themselves as serious writers in this 
approach: traditional approaches seemed to inhibit experimentation 
am: exaggerate the importance of errors. Before the course, students 
could not apply rules they had learned to their writing; but after it. 
it seemed they could. Yet the only grammar instruction they had 
had was in the context of questions about their own writing as thev 
revised it. ° 

Ulien asked what they would change about the approach, 
teachers said they needed more time for in-class individual 
coherences, more lab support in the way of tutors, better 
techniques for getting the groups to be more independent, and 
greater evidence that students are learning grammar and mechanics 
in ESL 10 and 20. even though they can see fewer mistakes as 
students progress through the courses. Teachers also wanted to do 
less talking and interfering with students' discussions and their 
written pieces, because such intervention appeared to lessen 
students' involvement and creativity. Many ended up not even 
looking at students first or second drafts, but responding to the 
third oratt after the student had worked with a peer. However, at 
that point, teachers said they wanted to give even more helpful 
responses than they were giving. And they wanted to work more on 
,1 oni**!n*niu» basis than thev had been able to do. 

The m.uoritv of students believed that they had improved 
considerably because thev could write such long pieces and read so 
mm :a such a short tune, compared with work done in former 
courses. Thev feit the organization of their writing had improved, 
am: -aid thev had greater confidence and control when writing and 
ih.u t.-.ev were surprised hv how much they could write. Thev also 
teit * hev Were better able to develop ideas and liked working on the 
semester - i one writing protects the best. They expressed pride in 
having read several reai novels in English, rather than ones abridged 
tor .-..Si. students, but they telt less sure about their correctness in 
writing. Manv students also said that the course, although focusing 







on reading and writing, had improved their speaking as well. And a 
few also commented that their ways of thinking have changed, that 
they felt Americanized because of the course work and that they 
liked that feeling. 

Students said they wanted more grammar, even though they 
acknowledged greater growth in this ESL approach than in previous 
courses in which grammar had received major stress. They also 
wanted more practice for the final exam. And many students said 
that the writing demands of the double-entry journals were too 
great. They also said they were teaching each other too much and 
maybe the teacher should be teaching them more. In other words, 
despite their recognition of and satisfaction with their own growth, 
years of traditional instruction limited their confidence in the 
approach. 



ONGOING RESEARCH 



The City College has received a grant from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) to conduct 
further research on the approach, to train teachers in the theory and 
techniques used, and to disseminate project findings. The first item 
on our research agenda is to demonstrate how students’ writing 
improves over time using a whole-language, fluency-first approach, 
compared with how it develops using a grammar-based approach. 
And we have many questions to answer, such as whether the 
pressure to pass the test adversely affects students’ development in 
writing in ESL 30 , and how well our students do in later required 
courses. We also want to experiment with students taking greater 
control and responsibility in the courses, and with other course 
themes, activities, projects, and readings. 

But what we have already learned is that our students now are 
acquiring fluency in English along with what Mayher et al. call 
fluency in the written language, and that this latter fluency is the 
basis for their becoming competent readers and writers, enough to 
become successful members of the academy. Thus there are decided 
implications for such an approach in teaching native speakers of 
English as well. 
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This newsletter includes a brief 
survey intended to help us iden- 
tify CCNY faculty interests, cur- 
rent teaching practices and reac- 
tions to a variety of topics so we 
can plan the future of STRATE- 
GIES. Our goal is to provide an 
informative and motivational re- 
source which stimulates faculty to 
try new instructional approaches. 
This survey will provide an impor- 
tant empirical base for the devel- 
opment of specific articles for the 
newsletter. 
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NEW FIPSE-FUNDED ESL FRCULTV 
DEUELOPMENT PROJECT 

Adele MacGowamGilhooly and Elizabeth Rorschach 
ESL Department, City College 

The ESL Department has received a three-year grant from the Fund for 
the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE) to conduct re- 
search and work with adjunct and full-time faculty on a new curriculum that 
emphasizes developing fluency in writing before focusing on correctness. 

In the past, second language instruction has focused at the beginning level 
on helping the students produce short, accurate texts, saving extensive 
reading and wnting for more advanced levels. Our new curriculum reverses 
this order, asking students to write 50-page (10.000-word) projects and to 
read four novels at the beginning level. For some of our students, this exten- 
sive reading and writing is the first they have done anywhere, in any lan- 
guage. 

The project is called "Fluency First in ESL”. In its first year it has two com- 
ponents - faculty education and research - to help us institute and study the 
effects of our new curriculum. We will describe the first component here. 

Since September 1 990, ESL faculty members have been working together 
to learn more about the theories on which the new curriculum is based and to 
discuss instructional methodologies. Participating teachers attend several 
workshops during each semester, where they discuss such topics as: re- 
sponding to and evaluating students' texts, organizing student-centered 
classrooms, using reading and learning logs to help the students develop 
responses to assigned readings, and various activities that help students 
generate ideas and revise or edit their texts. 

At these workshops, the faculty write, think about their own writing and 
learning processes, discuss events from their own classrooms, and share 
ideas about how to improve student learning (i.e., they participate in the 
kinds of activities they'll be asking their students to do) and begin to see the 
value of these new methods. They also keep teaching logs which includere- 
cords of their problems, successes, speculations about why some activities 
go well while others don't, and questions for the project directors to address. 

Participating faculty also meet periodically with the project directors on an 
individual basis, after the directors have observed their classes. They dis- 
cuss expenments and changes in their teaching. Some find it challenging to 
move away from center stage to give students more control over their learn- 
ing processes. 

The teachers, who have been attending workshops since the end of Au- 
gust 1990, have responded to the project with enthusiasm. For some, the 
workshops are opportunities to meet other teachers, talk about teaching and 
learning - talk that every teacher knows is necessary - but so few are able to 
find time for. Others have said that working with the project has been the 
equivalent of getting a graduate degree. Thinking about their teaching, talk- 
ing with colleagues, and reading handouts distributed by the project direc- 
tors has provided such a wealth of information about how to teach and teach 
better that they don't want to stop. 
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prompts than they did on the cur- 
rent WAT prompt. However, 
these findings must be inter- 
preted with caution. Students' 
performance on the experimental 
prompts may have been influ- 
enced by their prior experience 
with the current WAT prompt, a 
variable that this study could not 
control. 

The majority of the faculty 
who participated in both phases 
of this research project recom- 
mended that the CUNY Writing 
Task Force standardize the for- 
mat of the current WAT prompt 
by using the words "some people 
think that" to introduce the 
prompt's assertion and by includ- 
ing two points of view about the 
assertion. In this study, the 
prompt that included two points 
of view elicited responses that 
received mean holistic quality 
scores and mean pass rates simi- 
lar to those elicited by the cur- 
rent WAT prompt (which states 
only a single point of view). 

Finally, the participants in 
this study agreed that if any 
changes are going to be made in 
the current WAT prompt, the ef- 
fects of these changes should be 
monitored in follow-up longitu- 
dinal studies. We cannot assume 
that a change in the WAT 
prompt (such as another task, a 
different task, or more time) 
will optimize students' perfor- 
mance. Rigorous research is nec- 
essary to determine whether 
changes help or hinder students. 

The research project de- 
scribed in the IRC monograph 
demonstrates the professionalism 
of CUNY's composition and 
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ESL teachers. The 157 teachers 
who participated in the study are 
clearly knowledgeable about re- 
cent theories and research on 
writing. Their lucid analyses, 
summarized in the report, pro- 
vide the profession with impor- 
tant insights into appropriate 
tasks for eliciting and evaluating 
writing competence. For a copy 
of the research report, write to 
the Instructional Resource Center 
after April 1. 

..TAT 

Reflections on "Fluency 
First” Teacher Training 

Seminars, 1991-92 

Mary Bemardez, Queensborough 
Community College 

I have recently had the plea- 
sure of participating in the "Flu- 
ency First" Training/Research 
Seminars at City College, a pro- 
ject funded by a FIPSE grant to 
Adele MacGowan-Gilhooly and 
Elizabeth Rorschach. In order to 
develop new college curriculum 
in ESL instruction, Professors 
MacGowan-Gilhooly and 
Rorschach developed the Fluency 
First curriculum, based on the 
theory of whole language. When 
I applied to the program, I was 
very much interested in a whole 
language approach to teaching 
ESL composition since I had 
earlier read the reactions of 
teachers who had participated in 
an experiment using whole lan- 
guage to teach reading. Reading 
about their experiments with 
non-ESL readers, I began to 
think about the implications for 
college ESL instruction. There- 
fore, it was with much interest 
and enthusiasm that I became a 
participating teacher. 
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Reflecting on my involve- 
ment in this project, I must say 
that my expectations have been 
far exceeded. I have enjoyed 
and learned through an open and 
continuing dialogue with other 
participants and the skillful 
guidance of the trainer, Elizabeth 
Rorschach. As a result of exper- 
imenting with the techniques to 
achieve a whole language ap- 
proach to teaching Basic and ESL 
composition, I have undergone 
pedagogical changes which I feel 
have made me a more effective 
writing teacher. At this time, I 
would like to share my thoughts 
about the project, the implemen- 
tation of the techniques of whole 
language instruction, and the re- 
sult of my efforts as reflected in 
my classroom observations of 
student learning. 

Basically, the Fluency First 
curriculum in ESL instruction is 
modeled on the fluency, clarity, 
correctness sequence suggested by 
Mayher, Lester and Pradl in 
Learning to Write/Writing to 
Learn. Gilhooly and Rorschach 
define fluency as the ability to 
describe, narrate and otherwise 
express oneself in writing with 
relative ease. The writer is not 
so much concerned with gram- 
mar, and his writing is compre- 
hensible. Clarity is the ability 
to write expository pieces that 
are clear, well developed, com- 
plete and logically organized. 
The writer establishes a focus 
and demonstrates an awareness of 
reader, of organization, of ap- 
propriate details. Correctness is 
the ability to write expressively 
and expositorily with a mini- 
mum (or no) grammatical or 
mechanical errors (e.g.) word 
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order, tense usage, indecipher- 
able spelling, etc. This three- 
level paradigm applies to se- 
quence of programs, courses, and 
papers. 

A useful vehicle to achieving 
fluency, of course, is ffeewriting, 
which provides students with the 
opportunity to produce a large 
quantity of writing that functions 
as a source of ideas or insights 
that can later be developed, but 
more importantly as a tool for 
learning. During our workshops 
and at home, we were often re- 
quired to respond to teaching 
concerns in freewriting. As I re- 
sponded to these assignments, I 
experienced how enlightening the 
process of writing is in reflecting 
on and clarifying thoughts and 
ideas about important issues. At 
the April/92 CUNY ESL Con- 
ference, John Mayher, plenary 
speaker, said that English is an 
academic process — reconstruct- 
ing knowledge and conveying 
meaning. Freewriting is a useful 
strategy learners can apply across 
disciplines to reflect on what 
they have learned, focusing on 
important concepts rather than on 
the form and structure of formal 
writing — which can be organized 
for greater clarity and correct- 
ness later. 

As participating teachers, 
we were required to keep a teach- 
ing log in which we recorded our 
classroom activities, observation 
of student reaction to experimen- 
tal techniques, questions we had, 
etc. As we shared these teaching 
journals during our seminars, it 
became quite clear that the pro- 
cess of reflecting on what went 
on in the classroom was indeed 



enlightening. The techniques we 
were learning to implement, al- 
though primarily designed for 
ESL student writers, could also 
be successfully applied to non- 
ESL composition classes. It is 
important to note that everything 
we did in our workshops was 
implemented in the classroom. 
We discussed our teaching goals 
and objectives. Of primary im- 
portance to me were two basic 
concerns: to remove the anxiety 
from writing, and to transfer the 
responsibility' for learning to the 
student. 

Students write best when 
they write about topics they re- 
ally care about. Collaborative 
learning encourages students to 
share their writing in order to 
discover ideas for topics. One 
technique that yields positive re- 
sults is point of view writing, 
which works particularly well for 
poetry. However, students can 
also be asked to assume the role 
of one of the characters in a short 
story like Ann Perry’s "Like a 
Winding Sheet." (I use the 
Gillespie, Singleton text, Across 
Cultures.) After students list the 
characters and identify the rela- 
tionships, they can explore the re- 
lationships through freewriting, 
with an option of developing this 
into a longer text at a later date. 
Students can be required to keep 
a reading journal, in which they 
respond to assigned readings by 
asking questions, raising points 
of interest or responding to quo- 
tations, and interpretating pas- 
sages. They can also list new vo- 
cabulary. Student's written re- 
sponses can then be evaluated in 
group discussion before being 
presented to the class. These 
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student reading journals often 
generate ideas for writing topics. 
Students essays are another source 
of ideas for longer term papers. 

I have found that as a result of 
students creating their own top- 
ics, their essays are intelligent, 
thoughtful, and interesting. 

Another issue of concern to 
teachers is how to respond to 
student writing to guide students 
toward revision. My own proce- 
dure is first to point out the parts 
of the paper I really like. I then 
proceed to write questions or of- 
fer suggestions. Once the student 
has re-shaped his writing to con- 
vey his ideas more clearly, I can 
begin to address the problems of 
mechanics, grammar, and syntax. 
A useful method to improve 
clarity is to ask students to copy 
the unclear sentence in a double 
entry journal which has been di- 
vided into two columns, on the 
other side of which they can 
rewrite the sentence more 
clearly. This may require sev- 
eral attempts, but' my ESL stu- 
dents who often have problems 
with syntax tell me they find this 
method helpful. My criteria for 
grading is largely based on con- 
tent. I consider how much 
thought the student has given to 
his topic, how clearly he has been 
able to express his ideas, and fi- 
nally the level of complexity of 
those ideas. 

Another important issue ad- 
dressed during our seminars is 
the ESL student's difficulty an- 
swering questions in class. Al- 
lowing students time to write 
their answers first would, it was 
agreed, facilitate discussion and 
thus achieve the goal of full stu- 
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dent participation. Everyone 
writes and everyone expresses an 
opinion. Writing in class to pre- 
pare for discussion is a most ef- 
ficient use of class time. 

One of my goals when I be- 
gan to participate in the FIPSE 
project was to provide a more 
learner-centered classroom envi- 
ronment for my students. I feel 
I have accomplished that. My 
students decide on the issues for 
class discussion, create their own 
topics for writing, actively par- 
ticipate in evaluating their own 
as well as a partner's writing and 
seeking instruction and informa- 
tion as the needs arise. I, in turn, 
am spending much more time re- 
flecting on and responding to 
student writing. Their written 
work provides a vehicle for on- 
going communication between 
audience and writer as well as an 
ideal opportunity for instruction 
at the point of need. 
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Hunter Institute Is Awarded 
FIPSE Grant 

Anthea Tillyer, International En- 
glish Language Institute, Hunter 
College 

The Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion (FIPSE) recently awarded a 
three-year grant to the Hunter 
College International English 
Language Institute to fund the 
continued development of the 
TESL-L electronic network for 
ESL/EFL professionals. TESL- 
L (Teachers of English as a Sec- 
ond Language Electronic List) 
started in May 1991 as a small 
electronic discussion and support 
group for CUNY ESL teachers, 




the brain-child of teachers at the 
Hunter Institute. The network 
has grown so rapidly that it now 
lists over a thousand members in 
44 countries and reaches roughly 
1500 additional teachers through 
redistribution networks at other 
universities throughout the world. 
Membership is increasing at the 
rate of 3.5 new members a day. 

Teachers on the network 
communicate with their col- 
leagues using the speed and 
power of electronic mail (e- 
mail). Discussions focus on any 
question or suggestion that a 
teacher might "post" to the 
group. Members are free to in- 
troduce any topic that interests 
them. They can get instant re- 
sponses to requests for references 
or suggestions for books, tech- 
niques, jobs, classroom dilem- 
mas — even requests for rides to 
professional conferences. The 
network also archives the pro- 
gram books of national ESL pro- 
fessional conferences, so that both 
participants and non-participants 
can access them electronically. 

The grant will enable its re- 
cipients to continue several pro- 
jects. First, it will develop an 
online database of ESL materials 
to be stored on CUNYVM, the 
CUNY University Computing 
Center machine that supports 
TESL-L. Second, it will help 
develop branches of TESL-L . 
(TESL-L now has 7 branches, 
covering topics such as intercul- 
tural communication, employ- 
ment issues, whole language, 
computer-assisted language 
learning, etc.). Finally, it will 
disseminate information about 
TESL-L and train teachers in 




how to use electronic mail and 
TESL-L. 

To join TESL-L, you need 
to get an electronic mail user ID 
number. This "address" will be 
good for all electronic commu- 
nications, not just TESL-L. Your 
institutional Academic Comput- 
ing Services Department will 
provide you with the number. 
You can also get a "commercial" 
user ID number through services 
like MCImail, GEnie, Telnet, 
CompuServe, and a variety of 
similar services, which can link 
up with TESL-L. 

To subscribe to TESL-L, 
you send an e-mail message to 
listserv@cunyvm consisting of 
the line "subscribe TESL-L <first 
name> clast name>" (quotes not 
included). If Joe Smith wished 
to subscribe to TESL-L, for ex- 
ample, the line would read, "sub- 
scribe TESL-L Joe Smith." If 
you have any problems, you can 
send a message by e-mail to 
Anthea Tillyer (abthc@cunyvm) 
or by snail mail to Anthea 
Tillyer, International English 
Language Institute, Hunter Col- 
lege, 695 Park Avenue. New 
York, New York 10021 (Tele- 
phone: 212/772-4290). 

The directors of the TESL- 
L project are Allen Ascher, Act- 
ing Director of the Hunter Inter- 
national English Language Insti- 
tute, and Anthea Tillyer, who 
teaches at the Institute and 
founded TESL-L. 
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PREFACE 



Research for the purpose of improving learning is, as it should be, part of our everyday 
work as teachers. Mostly, we do it informally in our classrooms and later, alone, we do it as we look 
at students’ work, reflect on classroom events, and modify what we are doing and asking our 
students to do, in this way seeking to improve learning. We also read others' research, take what 
we can from that to help our students to achieve greater learning, and share ideas and successes 
with colleagues. 

But when we set about looking at what's happening in our classes and in our students' 
work in a more formal way, gathering data, analyzing it, and talking about it with colleagues to make 
sense of it, often we see and learn much more. And even though what we learn is about a certain 
set of students with a certain teacher in a certain curriculum, or what some call "local knowledge," 
there are often powerful implications from our findings for learning in other classrooms. 

This conference, then, was about improving learning through classroom-based 
research, and about sharing the ways of improving learning based on our research. Susan Lytle's 
opening plenary address gave us a framework for understanding the importance and power of 
classroom-based research, and the various presenters enriched our knowledge about learning in 
ESL classrooms. The afternoon plenary session, a panel of teacher-researchers experimenting 
with whole language at CCNY, gave us a sense of how collaboration in research on learning 
enriches our knowledge base even more. 

The CUNY ESL Council is grateful to The City College of New York for co-sponsoring this 
year's conference, and to Jack Gantzer, 1990-91 President of the CUNY ESL Council, for 
overseeing its organization. Our gratitude also goes to Nora Eisenberg, Virginia Slaughter, and 
the Instructional Resource Center for editorial consultation, and to Dean Harvey Wiener, Acting 
University Dean for Academic Affairs and Director of the Instructional Resource Center, for his 
continued support of the efforts of the CUNY ESL Council, including the publication of these 
proceedings. 



Adele MacGowan-Gilhooly, Editor 
Conference Chair 
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ESL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS RESEARCHERS: 
BUILDING COMMUNITIES FOR INQUIRY 

Susan Lytle, University of Pennsylvania 



Susan Lytle began by mentioning a number of teacher-researchers who work with ESL 
learners in different contexts, briefly describing their research as "systematic and intentional 
inquiry about some aspect of teaching, learning, and/or schooling," carried out in reference to 
their own practice: "Linda Dessner, who teaches in a private college in Philadelphia, has studied 
the types of comments she has made on students' papers and their effect on students' revision of 
their writing. Ruth Ray, at Wayne State University, wanted to understand why large numbers of 
non-native English speakers were failing the English proficiency exam, so she followed the 
progress of a number of non-native speakers through their writing courses. Penny Starr, of the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, looked at the composing processes of deaf primary school 
children. Smokey Wilson, at a community college in Oakland California, has been studying the 
ways that spoken and written language interweave and overlap, including Ihe teacher's power to 
promote written literacy through talk.' Beth Winningham, ESL instructor at an L.A. high school, 
asked her ESL students to do non-ESL content courses such as math, social studies, and 
science. Elsa Auerbach and others have studied the effects of 'participatory curriculum 
development’ in programs for adult literacy." 

Drawing on collaborative work with her colleague, Marilyn Cochran-Smith, Lytle elaborated 
on her definition of teacher research: "Teacher research often involves observation of particular 
students overtime. Its orientation is typically learner-centered, as teachers frame their inquiries to 
try to understand what happens in classrooms from the perspective of learners. The teachers I 
have mentioned share an interest in oral and written language, and regard teaching as a process 
of building the linguistic, cultural, and social resources of learners. Their work includes case 
studies of individual students, classroom based investigations of the use of oral and/or written 
language, and ethnographic studies of literacy in students' families and communities. Most 
research of this sort is not widely known: teachers must struggle to find the time to do it and the 
results are often published only locally. Nevertheless, teacher research is rapidly becoming a 
national movement, a sign of growing professionalism among teachers and a significant activity 
with the potential to alter radically the knowledge base about teaching and learning. 



"Let me explain a little more about our definition of teacher research as 'a systematic and 
intentional inquiry.' By 'systematic,' I mean an ordered way of gathering and recording 
experience. Such experiences are usually documented by making a written record. By 
'intentional,' I mean planned. The purpose of the plan is to pursue knowledge of a particular area 
related to teaching and learning. 'Inquiry' means that the research stems from or generates 
questions. Those who do teacher research generally have a 'deliberative' view of teaching, as 
opposed to a 'technical' view (I am drawing here on the work of Karin Zumwalt and others). 
Deliberative implies that teaching is an intellectual activity related to the ability to reflect on and 
make wise decisions about practice. In this view, teaching is seen as an intentional activity, 
needing great depth of professional knowledge and judgment about actions in situations that are 
unpredictable and uncertain. A technical view of teaching implies discovering the correct 
techniques and assuming that all teachers need to use them. In the deliberative view, teachers 
are professionals who use their knowledge to construct perspectives, choose actions, manage 
strategic choices, and to a great extent, define their own teaching responsibilities. Teachers who 
do research regard their studies as opportunities for systematic, intentional inquiry concerning 
their assumptions about teaching. They also regard the research of other teachers as 
opportunities to question their own assumptions about teaching." 
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Lytle later addressed the question of types of teacher research, arguing that we should 
have a more inclusive concept of what counts as research: “What types of research do teachers 
do? Research is not just limited to studying what happens in the classroom. It could include, for 
example, writing by teachers about their teaching in a journal. Lynn Strieb, a first-grade teacher in 
Philadelphia, published her teaching journal, in which she writes every day, describing what she 
sees children doing and her interactions with them. She writes, The more I wrote, the more I 
observed in my classroom, the more I wanted to write. As I re-read my journal, I got more ideas for 
teaching.' Her journal includes records of lessons, conversations, and kids' questions.... 
Sometimes she thinks of a theme and pulls together everything out of her journal related to that 
theme. 

"A teacher in the Writing Project once said that she had never done any research, but it 
turned out that she had been keeping a journal about her teaching in a South Philadelphia high 
school over a period of twenty-one years (Harris, in press). Another type of research can involve 
keeping and looking at records of students’ work over a period of time. Research can involve 
meeting and discussing with a group of teachers differing interpretations of or reactions to critical 
words in practice like 'fluency, 'correctness,' 'competence,' or 'composing.' It can involve looking 
intensively at a piece or several pieces of writing, not in order to evaluate, but to try to understand 
the experience and perspectives of the student writers." 

Lytle gave an example of where problems or questions for teacher research may come 
from: "Research can be inspired by concern about a particular educational problem. Upon 
noticing that large numbers of ESL students were failing a writing proficiency exam, Ruth Ray at 
Wayne State University considered looking at the exam, looking at the grading procedures, 
interviewing students, or doing an analysis of students' writing. She wanted insight into how non- 
native speakers become writers. She decided to follow some students through their basic writing 
classes up to the point of passing the exam. This involved doing periodic interviews of students 
and their teachers, looking at students' writing, and trying to find connections between what 
students said, what teachers said, and what could be seen in the samples of writing. In observing 
one Iraqi female student, she observed practically no change in the student's writing throughout 
her writing courses over several years. After looking more closely at what was going on, Ray 
concluded that this student had a fixed idea that writing should be 'giving back knowledge' that 
was given by the teacher, and this fixed view of writing caused her to continually fail the writing 
test. The reason why this student finally passed was because the nature of the test was changed. 
In fact, Ray's research led her to doubt three basic assumptions that she had made about teaching 
writing: 1) that writing will improve as students move through the writing sequence; 2) that what 
teachers do facilitates improvement; and 3) that success on the exam depends on improvement 
that is made in writing classes. 

"The questions that teachers attempt to answer in their research often stem from 
interactions with particular students or from particular classroom experiences. Questions can be 
related to discrepancies between what teachers intend and what happens, concern about a 
particular student's lack of progress, concern about a classroom routine that isn't working, conflict 
or tension between students, a desire to try a new approach, and so on. Some questions that 
have been asked by ESL teachers in my classes are: How do I deal with students in my 'whole 
language' class who express a preference for traditional teaching? How could I encourage 
students to pose questions about what they read instead of just answering my questions? What 
will happen if I stop giving my students topics for writing and demand that they find their own? 

How do I handle animosity and cultural clashes between students? In what ways am I imposing, 
transmitting, teaching my own assumptions, beliefs and values about teaching, language, and 
learning to my classes? To what extent do my advanced ESL writers experience writing as a 
process of discovery? Are certain reading and writing strategies culturally specific? Do my 
students' ways of writing or reading indicate different cultural ways of making meaning? How can I 
understand that? 
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"Although these questions may be inspired by specific students or classroom situations, 
they nevertheless relate to more general and theoretical issues relevant to practice. When I ask, 
for example, What will happen if I use journals in my classes on women and literacy? at a more 
general level I am asking, How does students’ writing relate to their learning?’ Questions may also 
lead to other questions. Smokey Wilson first asked, What’s the relationship between student- 
teacher talk and students’ writing? But that led to, What happens between students and teachers 
as they talk? and then, What is the relationship between student-teacher talk and students’ writing 
skills? 



"Often teachers' questions take the form of two basic questions: What is going on here? 
and, What happens when...? Lynn Strieb was asking, What’s going on?, as she wrote her journal, 
although in re-reading it she reflected on such questions as, How can I help children learn 
English?; How can I make children feel comfortable?; and What counts to children as playing, what 
counts as work, and what is the difference?. What happens when...? involves inquiry into the 
effects of a particular classroom intervention. Research can also uncover information about how 
the educational system outside of the classroom is functioning, as when one teacher studied 
what happens to students when they are first admitted to school. Another teacher studied the 
extent to which some types of students were being denied access to special services and special 
programs at her school." 

Lytle also spoke about the importance of teacher research for building both local and 
public knowledge: "What can we know from this kind of research? We can identify discrepancies 
between our theories and our practice, or between our practices and those of other teachers. 
Inquiry stimulates, intensifies, and illuminates change. It can become a shared activity, helping to 
create a community of teachers devoted to improving the education of their students. In the 
opinion of Louise Phelps of Syracuse University, 'Teaching depends for its richness on a 
community of shared practice, constituted through exchanges of talk and writing about the 
curriculum. We are working actively to create such a community among a mixed group numbering 
close to 150, including full-time faculty, part-time professional writing teachers, and graduate 
teaching assistants. Our modes of interaction include teacher talk in weekly meetings, co- 
teaching and mentoring arrangements, professional development activities, task forces, etc. The 
business of such a community is curriculum development as a form of knowledge making.’ 



"Teacher research can contribute immeasurably to the broader knowledge base about 
teaching, learning and language. Teachers’ sources of knowledge are extremely rich and 
complex. When teachers are given time and encouragement to look at their own practice, they 
can ask questions that others don’t ask, and see patterns that others don’t see. Finally, teacher 
research can have a powerful effect on how teachers regard themselves and on how students 
learn." 
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RESEARCH Qjj TEACHING MB. LEA BMXES 

TEACHER RESEARCH: GETTING STARTED 

Elizabeth Rorschach, CCNY 



Many teachers are frightened by the idea of teacher research, mostly because of 
traditional views of research as something done in a laboratory by scientists in white coats. 
Research for many of us means a formal process of experimentation, of collecting data and then 
carefully interpreting them. Thus we like to think of our own work as very practical, and we leave 
the research to those whose analytical minds yearn to grapple with numbers. 

Yet we ignore the very important fact that each lesson we teach is an experiment: we 
enter the classroom with an hypothesis that certain activities will enhance our students’ learning: 
we engage them in these activities; we note the students' reactions; we then decide whether the 
activities were successful; we even frequently report the results to our colleagues. All of these 
steps represent stages in the research process, and we need only recognize how active we 
already are as researchers to understand how little it takes to move from this informal type of 
research to something more formal. 

Formal research requires only that we take our natural teacherly impulses a step further, to 
more carefully take note of what is happening in our classes. We can do this through audio- or 
video-taping or through having an outside observer, but the easiest way is by keeping a detailed 
teaching log in which we note classroom events, questions we have about our students and 
ourselves, hypotheses, successes, failures-whatever strikes us as critical to our understanding of 
teaching and learning. The log then becomes a permanent record that we can review and draw 
conclusions from, helping us improve our teaching and, in turn, our students' learning. 

Of course teacher research can be done on our own, but joining a group of teachers 
engaged in similar inquiry can provide the support, encouragement, and objective viewpoint that 
all researchers need. I’ve listed below some steps that a group of teachers interested in 
researching their classes can follow, to begin their projects. 

1. Schedule a meeting once a month, and keep the meeting time sacred. The amount of 
time you’ll need depends on the group size; allow 15-20 minutes per person, plus another 30 
minutes for warm up and cool down. A group of five would therefore need about two hours. 

2. At the first meeting, talk a bit about each person’s teaching situation and concerns. 
Then spend some time writing. Each person should write about her concerns, about what strikes 
her as curious, about long-term issues she has been wanting to address. Share these writings, 
and discuss them. Allow the conversation to go where it needs to, but keep track of intriguing 
ideas that come up. Then, in the last ten minutes, write again, each person focusing on one issue 
or question as her research project. If there’s time, everyone can share these brief writings as 
well. 



3. Before the next meeting, each member should think more about his project, trying to 
phrase it succinctly. This phrasing could be in the form of, "What happens to X if I do Y?” or it could 
be, "In what ways is M different from N?" or , "How often does Q happen in my classroom?" Each 
should also start keeping a teaching log, recording daily classroom happenings as well as special 
notes about individual students. 
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4. At the second meeting, each member should be ready to share a "research 
statement," so that the others can help her plan a method for completing the project. Does it 
involve changing her teaching in any way? Does it require special assignments for the students? 
Does she need any help in evaluating the students or their work? Is there anything in her 
teaching log already pointing to solutions? This is the most difficult part of getting started-- 
defining a project-and this is when group members can be the most helpful. Make sure that each 
member has a clearly defined project before adjourning the meeting. 

5. In subsequent meetings, give each member time to read from his teaching log as well 
as to report on the progress of his research. If someone hits a dead end, help him find a way out 
or come up with a new project. If someone finishes, help him come up with ways to publish his 
results, and then encourage him to start another project. 

For teachers who often regret the solitariness of their job, teacher research can provide 
an opportunity to collaborate with colleagues in ways that will benefit themselves, their students, 
and the field. It helps them see that teaching doesn't have to be an act performed behind closed 
doors. 
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DIALOGIC APPROACHES TO TEACHER AS RESEARCHER 



Shelley Wong, George Mason University 



When teachers become researchers, we are jolted out of our usual routines, and see 
things afresh. From the standpoint of professionalizing our profession, infusing new energy into 
teacher training and professional development of experienced teachers, teachers-as-researchers 
is a very dynamic concept. When, as teachers, we are learning, we make better teachers. Dialogic 
research adds to the dimension of teacher-as-researcher, as the focus of this research is on how 
teacher and student together negotiate meaning. 

My dissertation project was to teach the first three Chinese theological students to be 
sent from the churches in China to the United States to study in American seminaries since 1949. 

I was hired by the National Council of Churches to design, implement and evaluate a program of 
English language instruction, with a two-part curriculum: introduction to American culture and 
preparation for graduate theological studies in English. 

My curriculum, heavily influenced by Freire's notion of dialogue, emphasized the 
processes of inquiry and exploration, rather than a set of skills or material to be learned. The 
curriculum was negotiated by students and me through an ongoing, open-ended dialogic 
process involving discussion, writing, reflection and more discussion. Linguistically, the students 
needed both "survival English" and communication strategies in order to maximize their exposure 
to American society. They also needed to learn English for academic purposes. And they 
needed to "do theology" and talk in English about the church and Christianity in China. As the 
teacher and the one enabling the students to speak and write in English, I needed to explore the 
Chinese Christian experience as viewed through the eyes of my students. To help us with- this 
learning, we would "learn by doing," as Mao Zedong put it. 

We first had to make sense of what "American culture" meant. Aware that American 
society is not monolithic, but made up of many diverse communities, I designed the curriculum to 
expose students to both the academic community at Columbia University and at Union 
Theological Seminary (where they would be studying), and in other New York City communities, 
since they worshipped in Harlem as well as in both Jewish Reform and Orthodox temples, met with 
organizations in Chinatown, met with gay-lesbian Christians. I also attempted to expose the 
students to some of the voices that called for social justice and liberation. 



Our curriculum consciously drew from different disciplines to identify, analyze and 
interpret American culture and society. At the same time, I was also aware that it was impossible to 
introduce my students to all the voices that were so important in the American experience. So I 
decided to pose the question, "What is American?" in various situations so that the students 
could themselves experience and reflect upon some of the diversity in American culture. For 
example, the students celebrated Thanksgiving by attending a Native American Thanksgiving 
program and by visiting American families. Their assignment was to interview three Americans 
about the significance of Thanksgiving and to draw out what different Americans thought about 
the treatment of Native Americans. 



To help students learn about cultural adaptation, we addressed "culture shock" and some 
of the differences between Chinese and American culture. I had read a good deal of the literature 
in an attempt to anticipate some problems my students might have with cultural adaptation, and 
became convinced that it was more realistic to help students make sense of these problems as 
phenomena, rather than to try to prevent culture shock. 
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Our dialogic mode also opened up for inquiry our students' experiences as cultural 
sojourners. They had to both move from one culture to another and serve as bridges between 
Chinese and Americans, both here and in the churches of China. And to facilitate enabling my 
students to speak and write in English, I needed to explore the Chinese Christian experience as 
viewed through the eyes of my students. 

The three students were graduate students from Nanjing Theological Union Seminary. 
They had background in theological studies, but needed to learn the terminology and linguistic 
structures in English. And as with English for medical purposes, the question of cultural context 
would play a critical role in English for my students' purposes. There is a growing recognition in 
the American medical field that there is a need to bring cultural anthropologists into medical 
schools so that doctors can be trained in how to treat patients from other countries who have 
different notions of nutrition and health, and different ways of describing symptoms and bodily 
sensations. 

Similarly, in recent years there has been a growing appreciation for cultural context in the 
field of theology. Theologian Robert Schreiter describes the recent shift away from universality in 
theology and towards culturally relevant theology: 

While the basic purpose of theological reflection remained the same--namely, the 
reflection of Christians upon the gospel in light of their own circumstances-much more 
attention is now being paid to how those circumstances shape the response to the 
gospel. This focus is being expressed with terms like "localization," "indigenization," 
"contextualization," and "enculturation" of theology. (Schreiter, 1986, p. 1). 

It became clear that my role was to help my students to articulate their own theology in the 
language of the Western academy. In this respect, I also had to facilitate the interpretation of 
Western theology not as universal theology, but as particular. And I had to help my students 
articulate here the needs of their very isolated church in China. My belief was that the students 
would make a greater contribution to theological reflection and discussion at the academy by 
remaining true to their own cultural context and identity. The dialogical process was essential for 
the students to maintain their cultural integrity in an alien environment. 



implications of a Dialogic Approach 
For the Research and Writing of this Study 

Twenty years ago, during the period of the Third World strikes at San Francisco State and 
the University of California at Berkeley, David Wellman wrote a paper .'Towards the 
Decolonialization of Social Research" (1968), which used a colonial model to describe the 
problem of researchers who make their careers by describing problems of minority and poor 
communities. During the struggles on the campuses for ethnic studies, minority enrollment and 
hiring of minority faculty, there was an overriding demand that education serve the development 
of poor and minority communities. The egalitarian thrust of the movement for ethnic studies 
demanded accountability to the community and community involvement and control over the 
direction of social research. This translated into the demand for commitment to training minority 
researchers, involving minority researchers in the planning, design and implementation of 
studies, paying respondents, and making sure that the results of the research were channeled 
back to assist the community. 

The Third World student movements were paralleled by the call for the development of 
critical research in the social sciences. In "A Method of Critical Research," Donald E. Comstock 
(1982) argues that using the methodology of positivist social sciences will not help to develop 
social research that increases the awareness of men and women as agents who can transform 
their world. This type of critical social science can best be developed through a dialogic method. 
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A consistent critical method which treats society as a human construction and people as 
the active subjects of that construction would be based on a dialogue with its subjects rather than 
the observation or experimental manipulation of people. A critical social science must directly 
contribute to the revitalization of moral discourse and revolutionary action by engaging its subjects 
in a process of active self*understanding and collective self*transformation. In this way, science 
becomes a method for self-conscious action rather than an ideology for the technocratic 
domination of a passive populace (Comstock, 1982, pp. 371-372). Similarly, the dialogic method 
of Freire and Mao poses the question of "Knowledge for whom?"-- a question posed not only to 
students and to teachers, but to researchers as well. Social research is looked at through the lens 
of who it serves, whether it helps to justify and buttress the dominant social order or whether it 
helps to change and transform society. 

Unlike traditional educational research, in which students are put under a magnifying glass 
or given "treatments" without their knowledge, the dialogic method emphasizes increasing the 
awareness of the student, so that the student is a subject rather than an object to be manipulated. 
Dialogical relationships provide a reciprocity of teaching and learning by teacher and student. The 
implication for research is that it too should be rooted in a reciprocal relationship between the 
researcher and subjects. 



My Study of a Study 

My dissertation was a study of a study: of my students' dialogic journey through the 
cum'culum in which they were called to reflect upon their language learning and cross cultural 
experiences through readings and methods of observation-participation, and to articulate that 
experience through discussion and writing and sharing journals. 

In the belief that good teaching is informed by good research and that good educational 
research is informed by good teaching, my role was both teacher and researcher in this study. 
Although "teacher-as-researcher," "researcher-as-teacher" may have a certain balance and 
symmetry on paper, in reality I found constant tension, in attention, time and energy, between my 
responsibility to my students as a teacher and my responsibility as a researcher. During the year 
with the students I felt a pull between wanting to devote myself to preparing materials and 
teaching the students and my role as researcher, gathering data on and writing about the 
students' linguistic and cultural journey. I resolved the issue by concluding that the best way for 
me to conduct research was to concentrate on doing the best possible job teaching. I also set 
data collecting standards for myself so that data would be gathered regularly and as unobtrusively 
as possible. 

During the 1987-88 academic year, I collected data as follows: 1) audio and videotapes of 
one session a week; 2) students' writing; 3) interviews of the 3 students, other international 
students, and Americans with whom they interacted; 4) videotapes, audiotapes and photos of my 
subjects' interactions with Americans. I also interviewed the three subjects after my year with 
them was over and they had begun studying in American graduate school between 1988 and 
1990. Then, as I began writing my dissertation, the dialogue came around full circle as my 
students became my teachers, serving as readers for the dissertation. They filled in many gaps in 
my understanding of both their backgrounds in China and their experiences in the United States. 
They also corrected my Chinese Pinyin, and criticized and refined the many drafts of the study. 



Conclusion 

The dialogic journey recorded in my study provides a vision of teaching and learning in 
which there is a transforming power of education. At the heart of the dialogic approach is learning 
in community with others. The Confucian ideal Ren is comprised of two written Chinese 
characters for "human" and "two." Tu Wei-Ming (1985) has translated the Confucian virtue Ren 
into “learning to become human" because one cannot learn to be human without being in 
relationship with others. 
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Using a dialogic method in research increases the awareness of men and women as active 
subjects rather than as passive objects to be manipulated in research experiments. The dialogue 
between the researcher and researched can open up new possibilities for the learning, growth, 
and transformation of both the researcher and the researched. In the American context, further 
research is needed using the dialogic method with many different subjects of diverse 
backgrounds. Using the dialogic method in research and in forging new arenas provides a space 
for multiple voices in American society, particularly what Maxine Greene (1988, p. xiii) calls 
■submerged voices." These are voices seeking justice and liberation, the dreamers who have a 
different vision for the world, the voices that are critical of what is, the scapegoats who are attacked 
for being different: African Americans, Native Americans, Hispanic/Latino Americans, women of 
diverse racial backgrounds, the homeless, the poor, the disinherited, the disenfranchised. 

We approach the 21st century, as educational researchers, in a troubled and divided 
world. TESL researchers need to ask, ’’Is this study going to even address the issue^of meeting 
the needs of linguistic minority students, or is it going to be used to blame the victim?" We also 
need to ask in which ways we are involving the subjects of our research in the research itself. The 
changing complexion and the internationalization of our urban centers, and the atmosphere of 
increased racial and economic polarization pose a great challenge to modern-day educators. The 
changing face of America highlights the need for openness, flexibility, sensitivity, and skills in 
leaming/teaching language across cultural/social boundaries. If we seek to develop education 
that is empowering, how can we design research that has nothing to do with empowerment? If we 
seek dialogue and partnerships between parents and teachers or communities and schools, how 
can we design studies in which we don’t tap the insights of the various partners? By engaging in 
dialogic methods of research and teaching, by learning to listen to the multiple voices, competing 
definitions, and multiple perspectives not only in the larger society, but within our students and 
ourselves, we as teachers and researchers have a role to play in creating a more democratic, 
inclusive and human America. 
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COMMUNITY: 



A THEMATIC WRITING COURSE 



Len Fox, Brooklyn College 



In her book, Comprehensive Peace Education. Betty Reardon defines peace education 
as education about and preparation for "efforts to achieve human dignity for all people and to 
realize a viable global society on an ecologically healthy planet" (Reardon, 1988, p. 31). Such 
education aims to develop in students "the capacity and inclination to make peace, to bring about 
a nonviolent and just social order on this planet" (Reardon, 1988, p. 56). More specifically, 
Reardon would have teachers develop in students and in themselves the "seven fundamental R's 
of peace education": reflection, responsibility, risk, reconciliation, recovery, reconstruction, and 
reverence (Reardon, 1988, p. 61). 

In recent years, I have become interested in developing thematic writing courses for ESL 
students in which, while learning English, students can also read, speak, write and learn about the 
sorts of issues that Reardon raises. A few years ago, I developed a thematic course called 
"Planethood," based on Benjamin Ferencz's book of that title on the possibility of working toward 
nuclear disarmament and world government. More recently, I have developed a thematic writing 
course based on M. Scott Peck's book, The Different Drum: Community Making 2Dd World 
Peace . (1987). 

In lbs Different Drum. Peck writes of his early experiences of community, of his work as a 
consultant to groups trying to establish a spirit of community, and of how we might create more of 
a spirit of community in our world. In using the book in my class, I decided to divide the book into 
five sections and to read one section every two weeks. On alternate weeks, I brought in 
questions and articles and other topics related to the theme of community, such as crime, the 
International Year of the Child, the Persian Gulf crisis, and American attitudes toward immigrants. 

Before beginning to read the text, I assigned as a discussion and essay topic, "Is the 
place where you live a good community?" One student, in response, wrote that Chinatown is not a 
good community because it is overcrowded, the people work too many hours, and the people do 
not have time to communicate with each other. By being willing to discuss such a personal topic, 
this student was opening himself and the classroom to Reardon's first essential step in peace 
education, reflection. I facilitated this step in class by telling my own opinions and impressions 
and by reading both my own and student essays on this topic. I was pleased to see that the. 
student who wrote about Chinatown ended his essay by recognizing the need for Reardon's 
second step of responsibility, clearly illustrated by his last sentence, "The job we are going to do is 
solving the problems." 

In the first part of Ih£ Different Drum . Peck tells about some of his own early experiences 
of community, as in going to high school at the Manhattan Friends Seminary. After students had 
written a summary and discussed this section, I gave them essay questions which allowed them 
to relate this part of the book to their own experiences. One student -- in response to the 
assigned topic, "Write about a time in the past when you felt like a member of a community" - 
wrote about the loneliness that she felt when she first came to the United States. Fortunately, a 
counselor gave her the good advice, "Commit yourself to the community!" She then joined the 
Chinese Culture Club at the college. In her essay, she states her conclusion, that "We should 
share our laughter and fears together." This student was taking Reardon's step of risk when she 
told a counselor about her loneliness, and again when she told the class. When we tell others of 
our weakness, they may react by not respecting us, or by telling us that we should not feel as we 
do. On the other hand, they may admit that they have the same feelings, and we may then 
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support each other in attempting to solve our common problems together. 

In the second part of Itie Different Drum . Peck describes the stages that a group usually 
goes through on the way to becoming a community, including 1) pseudocommunity (avoidance of 
conflict), 2) chaos (unproductive conflict), 3) emptiness (opening oneself to others), and 4) 
community (working together productively, with mutual acceptance and respect). One student -- 
in response to the question, "Have you ever experienced what Peck means by 'emptiness?" -- 
told how, as a child, she could not forgive her mother for not doing anything when her dog had 
eaten rat poison, and thus causing the death of her dog. Finally, she managed to empty herself of 
this anger as, in her words, "I came to a thought that I would do what she did if I had been in my 
mother’s situation. I forgave her." It was fortunate that this student was finally able to put herself in 
her mother’s place, which led to what Reardon describes as reconciliation. There are those who 
hold grudges against members of their own families for their whole life. If we are able to hold such 
grudges, how much easier it is to maintain feelings of separation, fear and hostility against 
strangers, members of other cultures, other races, other nations. Yet if we open ourselves to the 
possibility, reconciliation can occur. 

In the third part of Hi£ Different Drum . Peck opines that we are on a spiritual journey 
toward becoming people who will be able to form a peaceful community. On this journey, we may 
go through the stages of being 1) egoist, 2) formal religious, 3) skeptic, and 4) mystic. As we 
develop through these stages, we approach what Reardon describes as recovery, a reclaiming of 
the feeling of connectedness that we had with the world at a younger, more innocent age. While 
discussing this topic, a student in my class wrote about how religion can play a role in recovery, by 
telling of a young man who had become a gang member, but was saved by joining a church. 

In another part of U}£ Different Dmm . Peck discusses different ways in which a 
community may be formed, including the occurrence of a crisis. A student - in response to the 
question, "Were you ever part of a community created by a crisis?" - tells how the accidental 
shooting of a child by a drug dealer aroused her neighborhood, so that now 'They are willing to 
work and deal directly with the problems. Today, my neighborhood is a better place to live 
because everyone shows more of their concern." The specific steps taken by the student's 
community members would be described by Reardon as reconstruction. If the will exists, the ways 
of reconstruction can be found. 

In addition to writing weekly essays in class, student were assigned to write a short 
research paper on a topic related to the theme of community. For example, a few students wrote 
about a dispute in their neighborhood between the Black community and the owners of a Korean 
grocery store. Through this assignment, they were able to not only learn how to write a research 
paper, but also to deepen their understanding of an issue that affected their own life and that of 
their neighbors. 



While taking this class, students were not only making progress in writing, but they were 
thinking and learning about important topics that could positively affect their future lives. In fact, I 
was finding that the course was affecting me as well. Because we were talking about how each 
individual has the responsibility to do what he can to create a spirit of community, I found myself 
becoming more active in neighborhood organizations in my own community, in faculty meetings 
aimed at creating a greater spirit of community at my college, and in professional groups 
attempting to have a positive effect on education locally and nationally. Students also told me that 
they were for the first time becoming active in groups both in their neighborhoods and at the 
college. In these ways, we were beginning to develop in ourselves what Reardon calls the 
capacity of reverence: "the deepest appreciation of the fullness and infinite possibilities of life," 
"the source of our capacity to hope and the ground from which human compassion springs" 
(1988, pp. 65-66). 

In the final part of The Different Drum . Peck speculates on how we could establish a 
greater sense of community in relatioh to such social institutions as the arms race, the church, and 
the government. The following excerpt from a student essay -- in response to the question, "Will 
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we have world peace in the future?” -- illustrates well the kinds of attitudes that students were 
developing in this class: 

It is time for our leaders to start thinking about the future of our world. 

They must see the world as a whole, not only their own countries, and start to 
help each other with their difficulties instead of trying to take something by force. 
Only with this kind of behavior, it is going to be possible to have world peace. 
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THE EFFECT OF CULTURAL BACKGROUND ON PUERTO RICAN 
AND AMERICAN READER RESPONSES 
TO SELECTED SHORT STORIES 



Susan Hopper-Well, CCNY 



In order to understand how the Puerto Rican culture and experience might influence 
Puerto Rican students’ responses to literature, I asked three 18 -year-old Puerto Rican and three 
18 -year-old American women to respond in interviews to questions on family issues and 
relationships within three short stories. 

The three stories I used represented unique cultures: one, an American story by John 
Cheever entitled "The Season of Divorce"; another, a Puerto Rican story entitled "There's a Little 
Colored Boy in the Bottom of the Water"; and another, judged to be more culturally neutral or, so 
to speak, universal, "Neighbor Rosicky” by Willa Cather. 

I selected students who were as similar as possible in their reading abilities, socio- 
economic backgrounds, marital status, and education. And the two culturally influenced stories 
that I selected were approximately equal as to cultural-boundedness. And I did a systematic and 
objective content analysis of the reader responses to determine, for example, if a response were 
more psychologically oriented or socioculturally oriented; whether it focused more on the 
individual or the family; and whether it focused more on the reader's personal experience or on 
the text. 



I found that culture does indeed appear to shape readers’ responses, and that cultural 
differences in responses appear to account for significant differences in the responses of the 
Puerto Rican and American readers to the three short stories. 

The three American readers' responses were quite similar in their psychological emphasis 
on the needs of the individual self above all else. In all three stories, the American readers 
focused on the individual characters and whether or not they were able to achieve self-fulfillment. 
In essence, the Americans projected their own personal "identity theme" of self-fulfillment on the 
individual characters and whether or not they were able to achieve self-fulfillment. As a result of 
this perspective, the wife, Ethel, in "The Season of Divorce" was viewed negatively for her inability 
to escape-or at least confront-her dull and dreary routine. Rosicky and Mary in "Neighbor 
Rosicky," however traditional and conventional they may be, were seen as leading independent 
and individually fulfilling lives within the context of--but never subsumed by--the larger family unit. 
This feminist-oriented thinking extended to "Little Colored Boy," where the treatment of women 
as second-class "beasts of burden," however culturally understandable it may be, was 
condemned by these readers. 

In contrast to the Americans' preoccupation with independence and self-fulfillment, the 
Puerto Ricans' major concern was with marital harmony and family unity. This theme was 
repeatedly emphasized throughout their responses to each story. They felt that Ethel's 
responsibility was to preserve the love and union of the family. None of the readers chastised or 
condemned the husband's behavior, nor was there any mention of a desire to escape a confining 
and seemingly empty relationship. These readers felt it was the wife's duty to help and 
understand the husband, and not vice-versa. 



The Puerto Rican readers also found the characters in "Neighbor Rosicky" to be above 
reproach. Still, while Mary is seen as a loving and dutiful wife, it is Rosicky in his role as patriarch 
and provider who is seen as sustaining the family. Unlike Rosicky, these readers viewed the 
husband and father in "Little colored boy" as far from ideal because he is unable to adequately 
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fulfill his role as provider. No matter that he and his family are the victims of poverty and adverse 
social factors beyond their control. The Puerto Rican readers also criticized both parents for not 
providing the necessary love and attention to their doomed child. These readers registered the 
same traditional responses to other familial and cultural elements as well: children, education, 
employment, and extended family. 



In summary, while the American readers' unique identity theme might be said to be self- 
fulfillment, the Puerto Ricans-coming, as they do, from an ascriptive culture-focused on their 
social link’s and obligations to their immediate and extended family group--a focus that led, not 
surprisingly, to a preponderance of sociocultural responses. 

The stories I used influenced readers' making of meaning. This was most evident in the 
two culturally loaded stories. The Americans preferred the mode of individual feeling, or the 
psychological mode, and switched to the sociocultural mode when they read "Little Colored Boy," 
in part a sociological piece. By the same token, the Puerto Rican readers, who tended to prefer 
the sociocultural mode, given their focus on the theme of love and union in the family, switched 
partially to the psychological mode when they confront the introspective and emotional content of 
"Season of Divorce." And in the process of changing their normal response habits or patterns to 
meet the demands of culturally different texts, both sets of readers became more rather than less 
like each other. 

The fact that culture plays a significant role in reader response has critical implications for 
pedagogy-especially in the ESL or bilingual classroom, which is literally defined by its cultural 
diversity. As ESLVbilingual educators, we must ask ourselves: 

1 . Do we really use this cultural diversity in our classrooms as the powerful teaching and 
learning tool that it can be? As the raw material for so much potentially rich and meaningful 
learning? 

2. Or do we subscribe to and endorse it in our words (and maybe even in our hearts), but 
in our actual classroom practices, materials, and approaches, merely pay it lip service? 

3. Isn’t this cultural individuality a part of what we really mean when we talk of empowering 
our students to be the unique individuals they really are? 

4. In short, are we teaching only in the bilingual classroom? Aren't we also teaching in the 
bi-, tri-, and multi-cultural classroom? 

We must not simply take note that culture influences responses; we must use this 
knowledge to teach and learn by. 



BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN RESEARCH AND PRACTICE: 
A TEACHING STRATEGY TO PROMOTE EFFECTIVE EDITING 

Richard Woytowich, NYC Technical College 



When college ESL students prepare for an essay examination, they are usually advised to 
concentrate on the message they wish to convey to the reader, rather than on grammatical 
considerations, until their compositions are nearly complete. In my own classes, however, this 
postponement appeared to have some adverse effects. Virtually none of my students could 
identify the errors in their "finished" compositions unless I marked their locations. When they did 
make changes on their own, they often replaced an acceptable construction with an unacceptable 
one. In the course of a semester, my students' performance in these areas did not seem to 
change. While these problems were undoubtedly not unique to my classes, I could not accept 
them as routine. I suspected that they were symptoms of a mismatch between instructor's 
classroom practices and learners' capabilities, and believed that they were worthy of further 
investigation. I began with a search of the available literature, particularly in the area of 
psycholinguistics. While most of the work in this field has dealt with spoken language, a number 
of researchers have attempted to deal with writing as well. I hoped that their findings would shed 
some light on the origins of my students' difficulties. 

I found my first clue in a study by Daiute (1981), who suggested that inexperienced 
writers cannot be expected to hold more than six or seven words, or one "perceptual clause," in 
their short-term memories at any given time. She suggested that experienced writers learn to 
encode the semantic information which they will need to finish a longer sentence acceptably, 
while inexperienced writers are often unable to do so. In support of her hypothesis, she identified 
several characteristic errors frequently made by these developing writers, errors which often result 
in garbled syntax. In Daiute’s study, 1 1 .3% of the sentences in a sample group of 21 5 college 
placement exam papers contained such errors. To determine whether learners in my own classes 
were similarly affected, I carried out a small-scale classroom research project. I chose several of my 
advanced ESL writing students, and performed an error analysis on compositions which they 
wrote near the beginning, in the middle, and near the end of the term. Near the start of the 
semester, 23.9% of the individual errors were found to be related to short-term memory 
limitations. There was little change in the frequency or distribution of errors over the semester. 

Six of the seven students in my sample made at least one short-term-memory related error, 
suggesting that this problem was more widespread in my classes than in Daiute's sample group. 

Of course, editing involves reading as well as writing -- or, in psycholinguistic terms, 
sentence processing as well as sentence production. I needed confirmation that the same 
limitations would apply to both processes. That confirmation, however, was slow in coming. For 
several semesters, I had to be satisfied with a suggestion by Slobin (1979) that listeners tend to 
hold only one clause at a time in short-term memory. While recognizing that written and spoken 
language are perceived by different senses, I assumed that both types of input would be 
processed similarly once they reached the brain, and that both readers and listeners would 
therefore suffer from the same limitations. Recently, Garman (1990) provided explicit support for 
this notion. While he suggested that the notion of a single, all-purpose short-term memory was 
likely to be ah over-simplification, his description of sentence processing ("parsing") was in 
substantial agreement with those of earlier authors, and dealt with visual as well as auditory inputs. 
All of these findings pointed toward a single conclusion. My students were apparently attempting 
to write sentences which were too long to hold in their short-term memories, and were therefore 
unable to edit much of their own work! 



Now that research had identified the problem, I could begin the search for a potential 
solution. My first instinct was to look for an earlier stage of the composing process, in which 
structures were still short and simple enough to hold in short-term memory, and ask my students 
to do some preliminary editing at that point. Unfortunately, the step I was looking for did not seem 



to exist. If I encouraged my students to make an outline or idea map to plan their compositions, 
most of them would write only a word or phrase for each item. If I encouraged them to write a 
complete rough draft, they nearly always tried to write as if they were producing a finished 
composition, full of compound and complex sentences, with all the transitions and other 
trimmings in place. The first of these alternatives offered students too little material for useful 
editing, while the second saddled them with too much. 



My only recourse was to ask my students to create an additional step in the writing 
process. This step gradually took one of two forms, depending on the length of the writing 
assignment and the time available for writing. Early in the semester, when the assignments were 
short and time was not a factor, I asked my students to write two complete drafts of each 
composition. (Depending on the complexity of the topic, each writing period might be preceded 
by a brainstorming session.) While writing their first drafts, I asked them to deliberately limit the 
complexity of their sentences, using simple sentences whenever possible. After a few weeks, 
the assignments grew longer, and time limitations made two complete drafts impractical. I 
therefore asked my students to begin by creating idea maps during the pre-writing phase of each 
assignment, and then to expand each entry in their idea maps into a complete sentence before 
beginning their actual compositions. In either case, they were then urged to make any necessary 
corrections to ensure, to the best of their ability, the grammatical acceptability of their work up to 
that point. I’ve done my best to keep this concern for acceptability from growing into a 
preoccupation. After all, the purpose of a draft or idea map is to help the writer organize ideas. I've 
only asked my classes to pay attention to mechanics after that primary goal has been achieved. 

To help ensure that the benefits of their early editing step would be preserved through 
the remaining stages of the writing process, I asked my students to develop their compositions 
from the simple sentences which they had written, using the sentence combining techniques 
which they had learned in previous ESL courses. They were also urged to wait until this point in 
the writing process to add transitions and insert additional descriptive words and phrases. When 
working from a first draft, learners could build up an entire composition in this way. When working 
from an outline or idea map, students could develop the complete introduction, as well as the lead 
sentence of each body paragraph, by this procedure, leaving the remainder of the composition to 
be written in the usual way. 

As might be expected, when I began to implement this approach in my classes, the 
results were not uniformly positive. Some students had invested so much time and effort in the 
development of their own individual approaches to writing that they were unwilling to try anything 
radically different. I've even had a few students who have generally been among the best writers 
in the class to begin with, and have generally shown the fewest symptoms of short-term memory 
limitations. Recognizing that their needs were different from those of the rest of the class, I have 
generally tried to work with each of them on an individual basis. These difficulties have been far 
outweighed by the benefits which this approach has brought to those students who have 
adopted it. First of all, my students have found it easier to find and fix errors in their simple 
sentences than in their finished compositions. Virtually every one of them has made significant 
progress, both in editing skill and in overall writing quality. This approach has helped them not just 
to avoid errors, but to think ahead about alternative structures for combining two or more ideas, so 
that they are less likely to be trapped in an overly difficult construction to begin with. It has also 
made the transition from lower-level courses smoother, since it builds on students' previous 
experience in sentence combining. In effect, it has encouraged students to see sentence 
combining not as a textbook skill, to be practiced on other people's sentences, but as a tool to be 
applied regularly to their own writing. 

Most previous advocates of sentence combining have seen it as a stage through which 
learners pass on their way to full mastery of the writing process. Indeed, Ney (1974) suggested 
that sentence combining would eventually help learners to outgrow the limitations of their short- 
term memories. However, this growth comes slowly for college ESL students. For some 
individuals, it may never occur. This does not mean that the strategy has failed. If a student learns 
to build, piece by piece, what he or she could not produce as a whole, I count it as a success. 
While I have not made a detailed follow-up study of this issue, I have had a number of 



conversations with former students, all indicating that they have used this approach successfully 
in their freshman composition courses. The only drawback they reported was a need for more 
writing time than their conventionally taught classmates. 

Teachers can benefit from this approach as well as learners. Writing conferences can be 
more fruitful, because an instructor can see steps in the writing process -- those which lie between 
the traditional outline and the traditional first draft -- which were previously invisible. Better still, this 
technique is most effective with those sentences which defy correction by traditional means. 
Rather than mark such sentences as "awkward," the instructor can help the writer to look back at 
the simple sentences in the draft of idea map and explore other, less troublesome ways in which 
they can be combined to get the intended message across. If the troublesome construction 
occurs in a portion of the composition which was not detailed in a draft, the instructor can help the 
student break it down into simpler constituents, at which point the same principles can be applied. 
To date, I have not attempted to develop an objective measure of the effectiveness of this 
strategy. However, I believe that there is more than enough subjective evidence to confirm its 
value. While it is not a panacea, it has been found to be most effective with those students who 
are most in need of help, and with those sentences which are most difficult to correct by traditional 
means. It has not been found to interfere with students' ability to generate ideas freely, and has 
been found to be useful to students when they go on to take upper level writing courses. These 
benefits have convinced me to continue to use this approach in my own classes, and to 
recommend it for your consideration. 
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STUDENTS AS RESEARCHERS OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 



Jean Withrow and Susan Price, 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 



For the last several years we have been designing activities focused on how people learn 
English - activities that two of our classes can use individually and collaboratively. Each semester 
we have attempted to add something new to this project, something that will spark the interests of 
our students and ourselves so that we can continue to be excited about what we believe is an 
important curricular goal and can pass our enthusiasm on to the students. In Spring 1991 we 
attempted to shift more of the responsibility of designing activities to the students in our classes, 
and it is the specifics of this work that are our focus in this discussion. 

A major impetus for the development of this project was our wish to bring language 
learning processes to a more conscious level for ESL students. Just as the processes of writing 
and reading have received increasingly greater attention in our curricula, we were guided by our 
belief that students have some expertise in learning language. In addition, we believe that 
helping them develop the ability to articulate their own processes and investigate some of the 
ways in which others learn language might aide them (and us) in understanding just what is 
involved in learning a second language. We also hoped to aid students, through research and 
discussion, to expand their repertoires of language learning practices. 

When we first began thinking about designing student-centered language learning 
activities, we were guided by the work of Shirley Brice Heath (1983; 1990) and attempted to adapt 
some of her ideas about students investigating how language is used to our own interests in 
student investigations into how language is learned . While Heath's ideas continue to form the 
backbone of our project, student feedback, our own intuitions, and our interest in discovering 
what others are doing have encouraged us to alter the specifics each semester. Our concern with 
the importance of students assuming more responsibility for their own learning and the types of 
tasks we have been suggesting fit nicely with current theories on learning -- both language 
learning and learning in general. 

Of particular interest to us have been projects described by Anthony Petrosky (1991), 
Robert Marzano (1991), Cynthia Onore (1990), and Larry Johannesen (1990). Although the 
subject matter of these reports varies (mathematics, social studies, English composition), all share 
several basic approaches that have been important to us; collaborative learning, student-centered 
curriculum long-term projects, and a great deal of reflection on the part of students about what 
they know, what they have learned from others, and how they might apply this new knowledge to 
their lives and the lives of others. 

The two classes to participate in our project in the spring of 1991 were intermediate ESL 
classes -- one a Level 2 and the other a Level 3 in our four-level program at Borough of Manhattan 
Community College. Both classes were involved in the College's Freshman Year Project as well. 
The Level 2 class was part of a blocked course for entering freshmen requiring students to enroll 
in the same ESL, reading and study skills classes concurrently. The Level 3 course was paired 
with an introductory business course, enabling students to develop language skills in the context 
of business issues. Enrollment in both ESL classes was limited to 20 students. Both classes met 
6 hours a week and included weekly sessions in the ESL Computer Lab. For ease of discussion, 
we will describe project activities on a month-by-month basis. 

During the first month of the term, students in both classes wrote journal entries about 
how they had been learning English. They generated class lists of activities for learning English 
(e.g., read a children's book; read aloud into a tape recorder, then listen to your pronunciation; 
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watch a TV talk show), and students selected new activities to try out and report on. "Watching 
Oprah Winfrey," one student observed, "not only was good for improving my English, but taught 
me something about American culture." We introduced the semester's project at this point and 
students in both classes read and discussed a handbook that our students from the prior 
semester had written about how they and others learned English. 

In month two, pairs of students from the two classes interviewed each other about how 
they were learning English. Students then wrote about the learning strategies of their partners to 
the teacher of the other class. We responded to the letters, often asking for more information 
and/or clarification, asking students to draw inferences and make suggestions about their and 
their partners' methods of improving their language skills. Students used our comments and their 
own curiosity as the basis for a second interview with the same partner and wrote us second 
letters, which we again answered. We have used this activity for several semesters and have 
found that students enjoy talking to those from another class, writing letters to us, and receiving 
what we hope are individual and interesting replies. And we continue to believe that the time 
needed for us to write twenty letters, although substantial, is more creatively spent than that 
responding to class sets of essays. 

Students in the Level 2 class read several excerpts by writers describing their own 
language learning and literacy experiences (Liu Zhongren, Jamaica Kincaid, Richard Rodriguez), 
and students from both classes met in small groups to plan for research activities and class 
presentations. Students in the Level 3 class viewed a videotape of a successful language learner 
we had invited to speak with our students during a previous semester, providing them with one 
option for a research activity and presentation. Class presentations in the Level 2 class included 
audiotaped individual interviews, our videotaped class interview, and guest speakers. Excessive 
absence, student frustration, and several other factors among Level 3 students resulted in the 
class not completing this activity. 

At the end of the month, we introduced a project to be completed during the spring 
break. Students were asked to form a hypothesis about language leaning, formulate several 
specific questions about the issue addressed in the hypothesis, ask these questions to two 
different language learners, tape record or take notes on their brief interviews, and write about 
their experiences. 

Because our expected break of a week stretched into nearly a month due to student 
strikes at the College, no in-class activities were possible in month 3. And while students in Level 
2 returned intact at the end of April, this was not the case for the Level 3 class. Several students 
did not return to class, several attended sporadically, and very few completed the project as it had 
been envisioned. Rather than exacerbating a troubling situation, we made the decision to 
abandon project activities and to focus instead on preparation for the final writing exam. Students 
in the Level 2 class, most of whom had completed the out-of -class assignment, built on their 
interviews by combining information, reporting outcomes to classmates, doing additional reading 
and discussion of language learning strategies, writing on related topics, and preparing a 
handbook that would be distributed to other ESL students in the following semester. 

In reflecting on our experiences during the Spring of 1991 , we have attempted to 
account for the relative success and lack of success in the two classes involved in this project. In 
the less successful class it is easy to blame several unforseen factors, for instance, unusually low 
reading scores, which led to a high level of anxiety and poor attendance and completion rates for 
students, and serious personal problems of individual students. On the other hand, the Level 2 
class proved to be cohesive, highly motivated, and enthusiastic, encouraging each other to reach 
beyond the classroom to expand their knowledge. 

But it is our belief that we learn as much from failure as from successes, and we continue 
to be enthusiastic about the possibilities of expanding our project, reshaping our ideas, tapping 
students' experience as language learners, and encouraging students to become more active 
and responsible learners in the coming semesters. 
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DID YOU CATCH THAT? STUDENTS RESEARCHING ORAL 

PRESENTATIONS 

Dominic Pletroslmone, City College 



Rather than having a student speak while I, the instructor, dutifully take down notes as 
the other members of the class partially listen or rehearse their upcoming speeches, I chose to 
make the speech class as student-centered as possible, where the listeners are as important as 
the speaker. Because my presentation at the CUNY ESL Council's conference centered on a 
videotape of a class, I can only approximate the class dynamics of the interaction among the 
listeners and speaker. What I hope to do here is to describe the rationale for the design of the 
course, how I set up the class, and typical oral presentations, and to suggest possible topics and 
follow-up activities. 

The course, Intermediate Spoken English, is open to Jersey City State College ESL 
students, most of whom are working full time and wish to communicate better at work and in other 
courses. Over the five semesters I have been teaching the course, I have kept a log, noting what 
was successful and what needed change. 

I have found that the most important class is the first, when i am on stage trying to 
persuade the students that the more they listen actively to each other, the better speakers they 
will become. The errors they hear most often will probably resemble their own errors. Since it’s 
difficult to monitor one's own speech (indeed, this only comes with extended practice), by 
listening to each other they are beginning to monitor for form as well as for meaning, which will 
eventually affect their own speech. As the course progresses, students come to see the validity 
of active listening and its effects on their own speaking. 

At the end of this discussion, to break the students of stage fright, I ask each student to 
go to the front of the room and speak about themselves for one minute. Their reactions to this 
exercise are invariably that it was "the longest minute'' they've ever experienced. 

The first topic I usually assign is "Problems I had with English when I first came to this 
country." From past experience, I have found that this topic generates anecdotes of similar 
encounters, sometimes amusing, sometimes embarrassing. The listeners smile or nod their 
heads in empathy, and a bond begins to form. For the first three or four presentations, I ask the 
students to write out their talks for two reasons. One, it gives them a script in the event that they 
falter, though they are asked not to read it, but to refer to it as needed. Should they read, I stop 
them and ask them to try again the next class. The second reason is that it gives them the chance 
to think about sentence boundaries and organization. They are asked to speak for two minutes at 
the beginning, gradually going on to three and four minutes, or more in some cases by the end of 
the semester. 

Since I grade holistically, students eventually come to "feel" what grade a student should 
receive after I critique the first three or four. At the end of each presentation, after the students 
and I have commented, I ask the listeners to jot down their assessment and I randomly call on 
several students to read their grades. They generally agree, but when there are differences, I ask 
different students to explain their decisions. I write mine down as well, and on occasion have 
changed it to agree with the majority. 

Each student buys an audiotape and brings it to class. On the desk there is a tape 
recorder. When the student goes up to speak, s/he inserts the tape and lets us know when ready 
to begin. Those listening have a pad or notebook open, ready to write down their observations. 
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At first this seems daunting to the speaker, and indeed it is, but they soon gain confidence and 
continue speaking even though they see their listeners writing. To ease their anxiety, I also ask 
students to write down positive comments as well as errors. I usually sit to the extreme side or 
behind a student, so that the speaker won’t look at me or watch me writing. At the end of the 
speech, the students have to say, "Thank you. Any comments?" 

The listeners always begin with positive comments, like, "I had a similar experience," 

or"You spoke clearly," or "I learned about your culture." The speaker has a chance to self- 

correct if a listener points out an error. And if the listener wrongly perceived an error, s/he can 
profit from the speaker's correct usage and any discussion that ensues. During this whole activity, 
the tape is running. Thus the student will be able to listen to the whole thing at home, noting 
errors as a follow-up activity. The criteria for assessing the oral presentation are addressed 
through these questions. Was it understandable? Was it adequately organized? Was there a 
minimum of errors? Did the content reflect some thinking about the topic? 

Generally students make at least seven presentations a semester. Over the past five 
semesters, I have noted that the following topics seem to be particularly popular: 

Describe some aspect of your culture or a national holiday. 

Give a demonstration on how to do something. 

Do an advertisement. 

Describe a book you’ve read or a film you’ve seen and tell if/why you liked it. 

Describe someone you admire and tell why. 

Take a controversial topic and present some arguments from both sides. 

Toward the end of the semester, I have students pick topics out of a grab bag and give them ten 
minutes to prepare a short speech. I also have students read scenes from plays or films. 

When I have asked students to note their errors from listening to their tapes at home, they 
seemed to derive little benefit from this activity. So now I have them rehearse their speeches in 
small groups before the presentations, and I alert the group for the kinds of errors/weaknesses to 
be on the lookout for. What I am observing is that there is much more attention to error in small 
group sessions. And overall, by opening up the focus on the speaker to include the listeners in 
an active role, I have found that the class is a more dynamic community, in which all the members 
are actively engaged almost all of the time and becoming better speakers and listeners as a result. 
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THE ESL STUDENT AS RESEARCHER: 
COLLABORATIVE TEACHER-STUDENT RESEARCH 

Gloria Sllverstein, City College 



The ESL student, as a member of the postsecondary academic community, must become 
an active participant in the research enterprise. Research is a special kind of activity that looks at a 
problem to help uncover, discover or even revise facts; to test the truth of hypotheses; to prove 
or disprove theories; and develop applications. 

All college students must acquire research skills, particularly objectivity. Whether the 
research is, for example, qualitative, quantitative, introspective, ethnographic or experimental, 
students must be able to identify their own and others' biases if their findings are to be of value. 
Here, value is taken to mean yielding knowledge that is replicable, transferable, and predictive. 

As a first step in helping the ESL student to become a researcher, a curriculum has been 
designed at CCNY to train the intermediate level ESL student to conduct academic library 
research in preparation for mainstreaming into regular college courses. A large number of ESL 
students at CCNY expect to major in the sciences. To respond to such interests, the theme of 
this particular course is, 'The Impact of Science and Technology on Our Culture and Values." 

A whole-language approach to the curriculum is used. The writing models for the course 
are Hi£ Rinht Stuff, by Tom Wolfe, and Ibfi Double Helix, by James Watson, both of which look at 
people involved in scientific and technological discoveries, their frailties, strengths, and humanity 
as well as the impact their work has had on our social, political, and moral lives. Rims of both books 
are used to further help students develop a contextual understanding of the issues and events in 
the books. 

Each student selects an area of scientific or technological interest and writes a 30-40 
page library research paper. Working in small groups organized by interests, students first explore 
what they would really like to learn about and why. Subjects that students have written on include 
robotics, artificial intelligence and expert systems, lasers, superconductors, networking and 
communications, computer-aided design in architecture, microchips, solar energy, heating and 
cooling in building design, the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, and the Brooklyn Bridge and its impact 
on New York City. 

Students work hard to develop paraphrasing, summarizing, synthesizing and interpreting 
skills. They also learn to identify reasonable basic questions that become the core of their 
research efforts. It is this particular activity that contributes most to the students' development of 
more objective research skills. For example, in one activity, students develop criteria for creating 
and selecting useful research questions. During this activity, students learn to relate and 
sequence questions in logical and coherent arrangements that organize and arrange their 
thinking. They must then locate timely information relevant to their research in encyclopedias, 
monographs, journals, magazines, newspapers, and books, review the articles and books, and 
select at least 8 articles and 2 books on which to base their research. They take notes (often up to 
300 4x6 cards) and then synthesize their data and interpret them in their conclusions. By the end 
of the term, the students complete an original draft, a revised draft, and then a final draft. 

In the process of developing research skills, the students become intellectual in their 
approach to materials, and more objective in analyzing both the content that they read and their 
own writing. These skills prepare them to research their own performance as well, and the quality 
of their writing is usually impressive. They move successfully from a simplistic, personalized form 
of writing to objective, evaluative academic writing, and greatly enhance their knowledge of their 
research topic and of English in the bargain. 
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BE2EAESR OR LANGUAGE USES 



CONSTRAINTS ON REPAIRS 
IN NONNATIVE-NONNATIVE CONVERSATIONS 

Paul Arcario and Rashida Aziz, LaGuardia Community College 



In their study of nonnative-nonnative (NNS-NNS) conversational pair work, Gass and 
Varonis (1989) report that their student subjects were able to correct each other's errors as well as 
subsequently produce the corrected forms in their speech during the course of the conversation. 
They argue that "not only do learners repair deviant forms in the speech of other learners, but that 
as a result of these repairs, the 'repaired' learners incorporate standard language forms into their 
own speech. The corrected forms may appear immediately or after considerable delay” (p. 75). 

In our replication of the Gass and Varonis study, we examined the NNS-NNS 
conversations to see how much corrective feedback was given, and how many corrections were 
incorporated in subsequent utterances in those conversations. We were thus interested in 
discovering the degree to which group and pair work result in grammatical development through 
the incorporation of feedback students provide each other. 

Our study indicated that group work may not be as valuable in providing opportunities for 
corrective feedback as Gass and Varonis would seem to suggest, since our data yielded very few 
instances of such correction. Our findings suggest that the overriding concern of students 
engaged in group work is to display an appearance of knowledge and personal competence; 
collaborating to display competence thus appears to be a major organizer of student 
conversations, limiting not only the number of times students will openly correct each other, but 
also perhaps the degree to which they will engage in other types of negotiation of meaning as 
well. 
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GRASSROOTS RESEARCH ON THE LANGUAGE 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 



Judy Manton, NYC Adult Education 



In preparation for writing Y2U and Your Child's School : For the E£L Paranl (forthcoming 
from New Reader's Press), for several years I gathered data on the language used in public school 
oral and written communications, and introduced this language into my classroom. I focused on 
language needed by LEP parents for activities such as talking with a school counselor, 
understanding letters regarding special education requirements and procedures, becoming 
acquainted with various types of ESL and bilingual programs, participating in report card 
conferences and understanding standardized tests and SATs. The goal of my research and 
resultant ESL textbook preparation was to enhance the ability of LEP parents to be involved in 
their children's education, and, when necessary, to be their advocate. This paper details some of 
the steps I went through in researching 1) the language of public school communications; 2) 
public school structure and programs; and 3) cultural differences in school practices which might 
hinder communication because of people's differing experiences and expectations. 



In 1983, 1 returned from two years in China to a classroom of Japanese and Korean 
housewives ensconced in New Jersey suburbs. Having just returned from what seemed like 
another planet, I just couldn't get the feel of what the real needs of my students were. One day, I 
asked them: "What do you want me to teach you? Where in your daily lives do you feel frustrated 
because of your limited English and knowledge of American life?" The immediate reply was, "Oh, 
teacher, please teach us how to talk at our children's schools." And thus this project was born. 

When I later returned to the Adult Education Program in New York City, mixed in with 
Hispanic students were many barely educated Southeast Asians. My breaktimes were often 
spent attempting to explain to them the school letters they brought in. Sometimes I made multiple 
copies of the letters and used them as our text for that day. I'll never forget the day when Phal 
brought in a whole pile of her own letters and those she'd collected from her sisters. She plopped 
them down on my desk with: "Oh, Judy, when I got these letters, I was so mad. I just wanted to 
throw them into the garbage!" I suspected that many letters written in "schoolese" were every 
week thrown into the garbage by frustrated LEP parents. I felt that I just had to do something to 
unravel the "schoolese" which was blocking communication in those very same vehicles which 
schools use to communicate with the parents. 

In addition to helping parents decipher letters from their children’s schools, I found myself 
explaining the underlying school practices which surface in terms such as "SATs," "Individual 
Education Plan," " transitional ESL," "senior prom," "white elephant sale," "Chinese Auction" and 
"Senior Dress-Up Day." I began to see that a very rich subculture existed in the schools and that 
some of it was bewildering to foreign-bom, and especially to LEP parents. I also began to realize 
that different school practices also block communication. Students bring their own school 
experiences with them. For instance, we are all aware that the stereotypical "oriental" student 
comes into our interactive classrooms expecting to sit quietly and write down everything that the 
teacher/expert says in her lectures. Parents also bring their expectations with them. For instance, 
a Japanese mother told me that her daughter's ESL teacher, in keeping with the current 
infatuation with parent involvement, invited her to a meeting at which she asked the parents for 
their feedback and input into her ESL program. But the Japanese are accustomed to leaving 
education to the experts at school. They rarely interact with the school, and if they do, they treat 
the teachers and their accumulated knowledge with the greatest of respect and would never 
dream of making a suggestion. The main function of the Parents' Association in Japan seems to 
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